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SELMA 


Her Relatives, Her Friends, Her Childhood Fortunes on-a Swedish. Farm 


A Review by 
T. R. YBARRA 


MARBACKA: Reminiscences of Youth. 
By Seima Lagerléf.  Transleted 
From the 


ae 
sohau. Munich: Albert Langen. 


© things. stand out especially 
in the latest work of Swe- 
den’s famous woman writer. 
The first is its simplicity; the 
second is the extreme .mod- 
esty which compels the writer con- 
stantly, to subordinate herself to the 
rest of the things and persons de- 
scribed by her. 
itis as if she had said to herself, 
as she took up her pen: “ Rememi- 
ber, .the Selma 
Lagerléf of your 
childhood was not 
a famous literary 
personage, but 
mérely the fourth 
in a family of five 
ehildren! Remem- 
ber that, in the 
Lagerléf house- 
hold, your: older 
brothers and sis- 
ters, your mother, 


90, and, moreover, 
carefully heeded 


) 


TERE 


) 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


LAGERLOF AND HER YOUT 


Yet, in “ Marbacka *’ there is ab- 
sorbing interest; from start to finish. 
From its pages,a dozen characters, 
men and women and children, stand 
out clearly and convincingly. ‘There 
is no hero, no heroine—unless M&r- 
backa itself, the big country estate 
ia the Swedish Province of Virm- 
land, where Selma Lageriléf was born 
and grew up, may be said to fill the 
place alike of hero and heroine. For 
nobody depicted in the book is quite 
as important as Marbacka itself; the 


‘fortunes of all are indissolubly bound 


up with it: 

After a few chapters the reader’s 
interest in M&rbacka becomes: enor- 
mous. He follows with the keenest 


but constantly overflowed its banks, 


to the great annoyance of Lieutenant 
Lagerléf. And thereby hangs one 
of the most delightful tales in the 
whole bdok—the tale of how the 
Lieutenant set out to put the 
naughty river in its place, but was 
circumvented by four cats, 

He was a very practical man,. the 
Lieutenant, with quite ‘up-to-date 
ideas, and, having decided to 
straighten. the course of the little 


river and confine it within banks of- 


such height that it would-henceferth 
have to behave as a well-conducted 
Tiver should, he convened a meeting 
of the most influential inhabitants 
of the neighborhood at the near-by 


which the Lieutenant wished to 
make behave; ’ 

,. This went on for sometime, amid 
the lamentations of the cow-girl. 
On the day when the Lieuténant 
sallied forth to-impress the meeting 
with his eloquence, the total number 
of her cats was: considerably less. 
than seventeen. However, there was 
still quite a squad of cats on MAr- 
backa. And, just as the Lieutenant 
got into his carriage to drive to 
the meeting, a large cat leaped on 
the seat beside him. . The Lieutenant 


“A Day in October”—Sweden. A Painting by Alfred Wahlberg. ° 
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By ROBERT GREENHILL 
a 8a profession literary criticism 


i. ; is eminently respectable—as 


& 


| ‘above creative 


sx ; 
a 
# 


respectable, certainly, as the 
; office of Alderman. For if 
the Chief Magistrates rank some- 
‘what higher, if the novel, essay, 
Grama and verse wear the purple 
and sit at the high table, literary 
‘criticism may still pass imposingly 
before the mob and nod at the 
faintest ripple of applause. Criticism 
renjoys some prerogatives and re- 
tains a certain dignity. Critics sel- 
dom build country estates on their 
Publishers’ royalties. But it is bet- 
iter to be a‘critic than a proof boy. 
Indeed, to the uninitiated criticism 
‘sometimes appears to have caste 
writing, and the 
shrewd critic may often play his 
part adroitly enough (as Dick 
Minim did) to draw the stormiest 
applause. Criticism! Does it not 
have an imposing sound? And in 
government does not the as- 

mbly of publicans sodmetimes cast 
‘Shadows across the throne? Remem- 
‘her Colonel Newcome’s visit to the 
Chambers in Lamb Court, Temple, 
\ Mr: Arthur Pendennis and 
t, George Warrington scribbled a 
-hhackish existence, and that gentle- 


fi 


) Man's reverent talk of “men of 


» letters and genius.” 


| Muses, is it, 


te announce ater, 


. A. friendly smile lighted his 
Bronzed countenance, as he, too, 
“looked round the old room, with 
‘ite dingy curtains and prints and 
‘bookcases, its litter of proof 
sheets, blotted manuscripts and 
‘hgoks for review, empty soda- 
: x cigar boxes and 
what not. 

“And this is the abode of the 
sir?” our guest 
“I know your writings 


sy 
te ‘ 
a 


* Aman of letters,” he was heard 
“ follows the 
ealling which any man can 
au- 

be 


fonunciamento, ’ 
‘he can, any two-faced flattery in 
it followed. ‘‘ I have never been 
=the rooms of a literary man be- 
turning 


Now, in civil government the Al- 
derman’s life is not an unhappy one. 
“By. -virtue of his office he enjoys 

rank, and in some Machiavel- 








Han communities may have “ Hon- 
orable ’’ writ large before his name. 
He may speak within reasonable lim- 
its in assembly, loud enough for all 
the Aldermen to hear; he may jump 
up with a toss of his hair and cry 
“* I object."" He may introduce bills 
which interest no one but himself 
and rumble on until his fellows give 
consent-from weariness. If he is 
fortunate he may see his name in 
print. Such of his constituents as 
have axes to grind will be extremely 
pleasant to him; they will take him 
to ride on Sunday in glittering ba- 
rouches; they will pay for his lunch- 
eon occasionally. No, the Alderman’s 
life is not an unhappy one. For 
Governments wear a respectable air. 
The critic's life holds much in com- 
mon with the Alderiian’s, especially 
since book reviewing and _ criticism 
cannot be legally divorced. The 
critic, too, acquires social rank; the 
janitor respects him; the landlady 
thrills to dust his work table with, its 
litter 6f yellow paper; the tailor en- 
joys pressing his pants. The critic 
may also speak. within reasonable 
limits, if only for his fellows to hear, 
while some few others will. marvel 
that one small head can carry all he 
knows. He, coo. «may object. He, 
:t fumcheon at his con- 





hat stained at the sweatband, his 
cravat badly knotted: No one will 
think of him less kindly on that ac- 
count, and many will envy him in 
secret. He may wear his hair long, 
carry a tough and gnaried stick and 
swing his slouch hat in his hand as 
he crosses Washington Square medi- 
tating. And -he may raise some 
greasy chophouse to the dignity of 
a@ resort, merely by sitting in ‘one 
obscure corncr at noontime every 
day. The waiter knows and the vis- 
itors know that he bears the torch 
ih one hand as he shatters reputa- 
tions with the other. He, too, is 
@ man of letters, in direct line with 
Marlowe and Fielding, Meredith and 
Hardy. What though Balzac damned 
critics as creative failures; that 
Holmes counted them merely as 
chips left from the hewing. What 
though Johnson said criticism is a 
profession by which men become 
formidable at small expense; though 
the dourish Schopenhauer opened 
his essay “On © Criticism "|. with 
slanderous speech: ‘' The follow- 
ing brief remarks on the critical 
faculty are chiefly intended to show 
that, for the most part, there is no 
such thing.’’ Mere balderdash! And 
what of Schopenhauer? The’ psychi- 
atrists have already reduced him to 
the case-book. 


Let no one suppoee from. the 


ne sobriety of these young gentlemen 





or their categorical species of mirth 


lock; if you tickle them they Jaugh. 
But these are mundane matters, 





for the head cannot love or hate, 
it can only observe and_ register. 

° * ° * * . o'. 

Give us, ye gods, full liberty to 
pass on our way indifferent, give 
us even the illuminating insight 
of unbounded hate. But deliver 
us—that at least we pray—from 
the hypocrisy of judicial condem- 
nation! - 


The number of writers now gen- 
erously classed as Olympians makes 
for wide and varied reading; and 
within the particular field of crit- 
icism adgs verve and humor to con- 
temporary literature. For if the in- 
vention of the linotype machine and 
the multiplication of, the cylinder 
press result in larger numbers of 


novels printed, they result likewise’ 


in more books about books—and 
more reviews of books about books, 
with occasional reviewe of reviews 
of booke about books—to carry the 
complexity no further. 

‘* Criticism of contemporaries,” 
one pundit affirmed, ‘‘ is gossip.’’ 
Huneker insisted that the chief 
value of many of the exacerbating 
men whom he embellished in book 


Critics and A ldermen 


On the Advantages of Being Either’ 


covery than a boresome promenade 
on a thousand traveled roads. 

Ho! for a pen and inkpot. 
write not of busi and 
not of men and-women, not of vul- 
gar things; but of books and avu- 
thors and scriveners—of things lit- 
erary. And let us not write of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. What 
hack has not alrcady filled his sheets 
with those subjects. Let. us rather 
discover an exotic—a Russian, per- 
haps, or some ill-treated dog whose 
drivel gathers dust on the darkest 
shelf. Or let us cast a wide sweep 
over contemporary literature, write... 
at the top of page 1 “ Reflections on 
the Recent History of the English 
Novel,” or perhaps “ The Position 
in the Theatre.” ‘Begin ‘with ‘a 
learned reference and treat the pub- 
lie with dignified disdain— 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie has 
remarked, in his study of Mr. 
Hardy, that the novel is the most 
recent growth in literature. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm drives this homie 
by his translation of Dr. John- 
son's comparison of ei¢ghteenth- 
century sermon writers into a 

parison of modern novelists, 


Let us 





ce, 





form was their cont 

From time to time scholars detail 
the distinctions which separate criti- 
cism from mere book reviewing and 
draw rigid social lines. But even to 
the scholars those distincti seem 
hypothetical and contradictory; and 
to the layman they seem merely ab- 
stract. Alas, despite learned efforts 
to divorce these two forms of writ- 
ing, they are still loose of morals 
and live together under the very eyes 
of the academics. Hussies and rakes, 








tee 
cy 


ij 
Re 








&c. *°* * It must -always be 
remembered that the .cascade of 
prose fiction which flows. Spring 
and Autumn from the presses is. 
not invariably due to the 

working of the time spirit in the 
minds of authors. The modern 
public is willing to devour novels. 
* * * Therefore the man with 
ideas to express, equally with the 
man who has a career to make, ix 
led to the novel—beeause the novel 
is undoubtedly more in demand 


= =“ 





Or let us. begin with— 
The phrases “ 
drama” and “ 
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Admiral Consett Storms Up and Down the Quarterdec 


In “The Triumph of Unarmed Forces” He Takes British Landlubbers to Task 


THE TRIUMPH OF. UNARMED 
PORCES, 1914-1018. By Rear 
WwW, WwW. P. Conssth, C- M. G., 


it 
Assisted by C: . Fi 
| RN London é Norgate. 
making many war books 
there is still no. end, and 
much. reviewing. of them 
is a weariness of the flesh. 


F 


House of Commons. And in the 
press of the United States it has 
furnished a minor sensation. For 
the author does not pretend merel 
to furnish a sidelight to history. 
With the breezy confidence which 
every . Admiral should display. 
whether on the quarterdeck ‘or at 


from high treason, and he summons 
the British people afd their various 
misguided Governments to what in 
the junior service, otherwise the army, 
would ‘be called-& drumhead court- 
martial. For the armchair strategist 
and the peppery Colonel at his club 
here is fine food for fury. -Once 
more their great empire has. been 
betrayed by the scoundrels. . 

Obviously Admiral Consett knows 
what he is writing about... In the 
_ countries of Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way and-.Sweden, which he calls 
** Scandinavia,”” he was for the 
years 1912 to 1919 one of Britain's} 
naval attachés. In 1920 he served 
aS @ naval ativiser to the Supreme 
Council. .He has thus a right to 
his views, and is.indeed one of the 
numerous. Generals, Admirals and 
journalists who would have won the 
war, years before the war was won, 
had their. advice been heeded 
the ineffable dunderheads who were 
pout rane to the helm of state by 
ar ftnascrutable Providence, as if for 
the very purpose of frustrating the 
sacred cause of justice. To. Admiral 
Consett, ith ‘was a nice talker 
and Lioyd George was too busy to be 
intelligent. Things, he hints, might 
have been very different had there 
been an hour of Sir Edward Carson, 
And here he is perhaps right! 

Put into plain terms, what Ad- 
miral Consett -aHeges is that during 
the war Britain carried on a trade 
with Germany and helped to finance 
her through the neutral .countries 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark .and 
Holland... She continued this com- 
merce at the very moment when she 
was interrupting the American sup- 


by | 4id not so desire. 





° 
Triumph of Unarmed Forces."’ The 


Orbis terrarum. But. we may per- 
haps assume that they who disagreed 
with him were not in every case 
either knaves or fools. It is just 
possible that theirs was a view, ex- 
tending far beyond the limits of a 
Rear Admiral rangefinder. 

The first fact about Scandinavia is 


perfect right to trade with the bel- 
ligerents on both sides. Since Ger- 
Many was nearer to Scandinavia 
than were the Allies, it is obtious 
that Germany enjoyed whatever ad- 
vantage is inherent in such proxim- 
ity. 
Had 
had 
com 


Britain the power, und if she 
the power, had she the right to 
pel these Scandinavian neutrals 
te establish a boycdtt of the Central 
Powers? If you answer that ques- 
tion in ‘the affirmative, Admiral Con- 
sett may claim a. verdict. Otherwize 
his indictment is non-proved. 

A century ago there was a situa- 
tion which was hardly parallel but 
will .serve as illustration. In the 
harbor of Copenhagen lay the Danish 
fleet which Napoleon wished to use. 


Britain therefore destroyed those © 


ships. The blind.eye which Nelson 


then applied to his telescope is the _ 


eye with which Admiral Consett to- 


day regards the rights of neutrals. 


If Britain had blockaded Scandina- 
via, pressure doubtless would have 
been exerted. But Germany also 
would have exerted pressure. Den- 
mark and Sweden would have had to 
face the devil as well as the deep 
sea, the bayonet as well as the 
boycott. -Admiral Consett doubts 
whether Germany wanted to add 
these neutrals to the number of bel- 
ligerents.. It us suppose that she 
That does not 
alter the probability that had Ad- 
miral Consett's plans been adopted, 
Germany’s hands might have been 
forced. We are not discussing the 
later years of war when Germany. 
had to conserve her man power. In 
the main, this deals with those 
earlier years. when the strategy of 
the Central Powers was aggression 
Britain’s strongest card against Ger- 
many was that the Kaiser had in- 
vyaded. Belgium. What would have 
been Britain’s case if she had used 
her navy to embroil the four Bel- 
giums of Scandinavia in the war? 
And watching the fate of Serbia and 
Rumania, the threatened quartet 
may be pardoned if they decided to 
take no risks. 

Let us look at one or two cases of 
what Admiral Consett holds to he 
trading with the enemy. A mineral 


The main issue is thus clear. . 














called cryolite is used in the manu- 
facture of aluminum for airshi 


about. 22,000 tons of cryolite reached 
Denmark from Greenland. The Ad- 
miral does not suggest that the im- 
porting vessels were British. His 
sole complaint is that they may have 
been bunkered with British coal. 
Nop does he suggest that the cryolite 
was destined for Gefmany alone. 
What happened to it was as follows: 
German 


- 
* 





3, 
(estimated), 2,500. Total, 17,400. 
Ahad this leaves a balance of 4,600 





tons which Denmark could. use or 


ips. |sell. In other words, even’ suppos- 
-}In the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 


ing that most of the cryolite bought 
by Sweden went to Germany, there 
is stii no proof that the Central 
Powers received as much of this sub- 
stance as did the Allies. The only 
ascertained figures indicate that the 
enemy received less than half: And 
on these facts, as stated by himself, 
Admiral Consett bases a charge that, 
behind the back of the United States 
and the self - governing dominions, 
Britain was, in fact if not in form, 
fostering trade with the enemy. 

He tomplains because in 1917 Brit- 
ain exported 856,087 tons of coal to 
D 











gw@s 
itt 
HH 











k, Yet by his own figures 
for 1913 and 1914, the normal ex- 
port of coal to Denmark had ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000 tons, What, after 
all, is 800,000 tons -of. coal? The 
coal consumed in the has to be 
reckoned in billions of tons. 
Admiral. Consett 


He points out that in -1918 the ex- 
port was: United Kingdom, 256,754 
tons, and Germany “and Austria, 
123,547 tons. ‘ 

Here is evidence that some Danish 


* Pow- 
ers had to feed was 150,000,000. The 
food: supplied by Denmark for one 


misfortune of the navy, which, ad- 
mittedly lost control of the Baltic. > 


currency 
Britain by anybody, 
éven enemy, helped to 


exchange, 
to 





and so to 





maintain t 


hime 


» Minister, 
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A Review by 
W. B. CHASE 
rs “ BEGGAR’S OPERA”: Ite 
and I 


With WE ogy J John Gay and 
Fenton and a scene after 


He 

Gallery. i Pa. D. aot pp. New B 
a- 

ven: Yate  Dinkeseatest Press 

POLLY: -Written by Mr. 





of Vin, with 


ene, indicated 
London: Wil- 


ay Mr Gay. 


ae ord Ben. fay pp. New 
Moffat, Yard 4 Co. 
OURT censors of the famous 
English satire which ‘‘ made 
Gay rich and Rich gay *’ pre- 
vented a stage production 
two centuries ago of John 
“The Beggar's 
The poet got more money 
> by publishing his work, however, and 
a Duch of Q sb ry was long 
banished from George II.’s Court for 
urging subscriptions to “ Polly ”’ 
among the entourage of the King, by 
‘way of political attack on the Prime 
Walpole, who was the 
mark for Gay's shafts in the guise 
“of Macheath. 

Georgian England gave freedom to 
“The Beggar's "’ finely literary rid- 
icule of men and morals, laws and 
commandments. Colonial America 
listened to its fresh airs and quaint 
minuets-from a land of contra-dance, 
madrigal and roundelay. It is all 
more remarkable today .in a world- 
wide revival, to which this old- 


sore 
oon 





es fashioned music gives tone and posi- 


tive flavor. Without 
gar’s'’ cutting satire, 
grace of “ Polly "’ 


“The Beg- 
the saving 
proved again a 


_iMtberal supply of songs. There are 


found in the two pieces together 140 
lyrics, some pure folk tunes of un- 
known date, never ‘an original air; 
yet in both the music becomes no 
mere borrowed finery, but an inte- 


- gral part of the action. 


Gay, who could play on the flute, 
cared not to write his country’ 8 
songs, but rather to disco.*r them. 
When he caused Italian opera in 
London a sethack of years, John Gay 
“drew up a song against singsong, 


brought into the field the whole 


force of three kingdoms, and took 
his tunes from the most popular bal- 
lads of the ancient bards of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales."’ What 
the wits called the “ outlandish,"’ or 
foreign, opera had threatened to de- 


-stroy native baHadry and song. The 


poet made native music the antidote. 
First selecting the airs before he 


“wrote metrical lines to them, he in a 


transferred ballad singing from 
the streets to the stage. 
“ Opera non verba '' may here ap- 


‘ply in other than its Latin sense. 


“The distinct achievement of Gay 
appears to have been his happy 


- thought of mingling many songs 


* * * ‘with the scénes of an ordi- 
Mary comedy.’’ The range of *’ The 
Beggar's ’’ melodies is from a flip- 
pant jig to music of hymnilike dig- 
nity, not inappropriate to mock 
tragedy. Some of the duets are 
made by dividing old ballad tunes 
between the actors. A high climax 
in Act 3 of “ The Beggar ’’ is the 
medley of ten songs, a mass of 


changing airs, the sum of which 


amounts to burlesque of opera reci- 


* tative. 


To two centuries’ comments and 
Scattered memoirs, as well as to a 
« half dozen English tomes of growing 
- bulk in the present generation, it is 
most: striking that an American 
Should have added what may be the 
tompletest presentation of ali facets 
of the gem. Dr.. Schulz’s\ earnest 
| @ppreciation of the music is shown. 
by his Appendix IL, a thirty-five- 
Page exposition of ‘actual ** ballad 
originals ” whereon Gay. builded bet- 
ter than he knew. This scholar’s 
‘research, indeed, in its own province 
and degree, bears comparison with 
‘that of Professor and Mrs. Wallace 


- Of Nebraska University, who, for two 


years in London, dug a gold mine of 


~ legal and parish records bearing on 


the Globe Theatre of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Schuls’s rich material as to 
Gay was in part offered at Yale for 
his doctor's degree eight years ago, 


_ but held back in printing to cover 


the two operas’ present revivals. He 
‘finds *‘ The Beggar " was not only 
the first ballad opera but remained 


the best. Without the many songs 
the play would be short and some- 
what bare. There is some record of 
its appearance in every year from 
1728 until 1886, when Sims Reeves 
supposedly buried it. But it stil! 
lives, and like that first production 
which drove out the Italians, it has 
again stimulated English opera, 
‘he | making its greatest success *‘ during 
the general slump of the playhouses, 
with the regular operatic season al- 
most down. to zero.” 

The famous temporary banning of 
“The Mikado,"’ broken by appeal of 
a wise envoy of Japan, occurred un- 
der a licensing law directly. trace- 
able to “ The Beggar's Opera.”’ Witi 
its sequel, ‘ Polly,” Gay’s work 
helped to bring on the dr tic cen- 


- 


‘Beggar’s’ Polly and Her ‘Pyrates’ 
Gay's Operas a Reminder of the-Time When England Was 
Merrier and English Freer. 


volumes of “ Polly,’ as written and 
as amended, shows that™Gay’s first 
act is almost wholly used, the sec- 
ond act ‘about half retained, and the 
third hardly recognizable at all. 
There is one charming scene of Polly, 
in young soldier disguise, wearily 
singing herself to sleep as she wan- 
ders after Macheath—he also heing 
disguised as the mulatto, Morano— 
in the more or less American “ py- 
rates’ camp." ‘This opens the second 
act in the original. Bax's version 
uses it to start the rewritten Act 3. 
In “ Polly," the dashing highway- 
man is transported to the plantations 
of an island in the West Indies, 
where he fobs his employer, blacks 
his face and turns pirate. Polly 
Peachum, following to America in 





sorship of 1737. Prohibition of 
“ Polly had been by direct hint 
from royalty, and the chain of events 
from the earlier drama's embar- 





rassing mirror of its contemporary 
politics served mightily to focus pop- 
ular opinion that brought the ulti- 
mate fall of Walpole's Ministry. 
Politics, not morality, kept “ Polly ”’ 
off the stage. The failure of 
* Polly ** helped to kill John Gay. 

In his longest chapter Dr. Schulz 
discusses “ The Morality Question." 
As to “ The Beggar,’’ he says else- 
where, it was most certainly not the 
coarseness ofthe piece, as some have 
wanted to believe, which attracted 
widespread attention in ah age when 
squeamishness was not a virtue; 
while the satire of the sequel “ is so 
general in its application to the vices 
of mankind "’ that we are bound to 
conclude those who engineered the 
prohibition “looked for particular 
thrusts and pretended to find them."’ 

Let it be an anti-climax or not, 
“ Polly " was publicly sung and acted 
in 1777, after nearly fifty years’ si- 
lence, and the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, though quite old, attended the 
first performance with all the honors 
of war, as one who had fought in 
the opera's losing battles with the 
censor. Its revival, Dec. 30 last, 
was admittedly due to the “ gigantic 
interest" in Gay’s other piece. At 
least one English critic held that in 


All the evidence is at hand in the 
present three volumes.. 


English reprint of the pair's tent. 





A comparison of the two remaining 








search of him, meets Mrs. Trapes, 
One of the doubtful dames of “ The 
Beggar's Opera,’’ and is falsely told 
Macheath has married another of 
their sort, his mistress, Jenny Diver. 
Destituté Polly is ‘ sold" to a rich 
coffee planter. Ducat, whom she 
quits amid adventures with two na- 
tive chiefs, Pohetohee and Cawwaw- 
kee. 

Here Gay’ : own yersion carried 


Polly to a meeting With the pirate, . 


Morano, in the vexed Bermoothes. 
“*She does not recognize him as 
Macheath, and only learns that he Is 
the once gallant Captain after hear- 
ing of his death. She ends by - 
ing one of the Indian chiefs.’’ Thus 
ran Gay's original ‘‘ edifying end,"’ 


1923 





s 


Mr. Gay. 
Printed for I. Hinton. at ‘the King’s Arms tu Newgate Street. 


whose ear is offended by a line 
that is too long, or by one that 
slips away too flowingly, will re- 
member that the lyrics are intend-° 
ed to be sung. 


The same Frederick Austin who 


whereby his hero cheated the gal- made the new settings of tho airs and 


lows by. dying in his boots, The 
modern adapter, Mr. Bax, has gone 
one better in reclaiming Macheath 
by letting him live and remarry 
Polly, to the fortieth air and chorus 
of the opera as given tardily today. 
These old airs of a merrier Eng- 
land, along with the old oaths, the 
™ doxies,’’ “' bawds ** and “ hussies"’ 
of a free-living age, lend the racy 
flavor to “ Polly ’* that they also 
gave to the earlier work. The two 
operas are even now running sifmul- 
taneously in London, where “ The 


Though “The Beggar "' in 1750 was 
the first recorded ballad opera sung 
in New York, a transatlantic echo of 
the London revival brought showers 
of protest to the American manage- 
ment, both here and on tour. 
Americans in numbers have heard 
** Polly '' this Summer in London 
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Pole to Pole." Of her later experi- 


No fowler. seeks to ruin; 
But birds of voice or feather 





whim. 

What pleasure is a giass to me? 

oe I for the wanton’s 

Thus, Polly, do I to thee, 

ear po who cal cmeohee my 
heart! 

Jenny Diver, the hussy, a moment 
later has him in her arms, calling 
him “her hero’ with evident full 
temporary possession. . This Jenny, 
by the way, will be remembered in 
New York. Her counterpart in “ The 
Beggar "' was acted by one Nonny 
Lock, wickedly demure in Quaker 
garb, and Miss Lock’s name recently 
was among the cast of the. third an- 
niversary or one thousand two hun- 
dred and fortieth performance of 
* The Beggar ’’ in London. 

Sweetly this Jenny condoles 
Polly in the West Indies concerning 
those who, “ signing one indenture, 
never seek a second home *’: 

Let them bide in church or chapel; 

Let them practice what they 
preach. 

Must ‘we, if we love an apple, 

Never more a peach? 

Of the Savoy “ Polly ‘* some 


years at the Pierian spring is a long 
time between drinks. 

Any shocked reader of ** Polly,’’ ‘n 
the alternative versions now pro- 
vided for English and American stu- 
dents of the drama, will not improb- 
ably mark with approval the emen- 
dations of Bax. The less shocked 
will condone, while the great un- 
shocked and unshockable will note 
with unholy satisfaction, each verbal 
barb in the bitter tongue-lashing as 
given by Gay himself to his contem- 
Pporaries. Both sides will find com- 
forta-plenty in the arguments as to 
morality, *‘ without which;’’ as Dr. 
Schulz observes {n the first of the 
volumes above, ‘* no of 
‘The Beggar's Opera’ would be 
coriplete.’’ 

In an age of moralizing literature, 
Gay’s play was produced. ** The 
attacks of Jeremy Collie and the 
protests of others, long be: 1728, 
had found effect, and gradually the 
tone of drama had improved since 
the overdose of indecency on the 
Restoration stage. Then s>»mething 
happened, purely by accident, * * * 
Gay brought forth a hero highway- 


of the Christian world, 

It seems to have been a case of 
** Give a dog a bad name,’ with a 
vengeance. Into the secret of th 
early attacks on *‘ The Beggar,” a 
key is provided by what is at} 
the broadest of broad hints by Dr. 
Schuiz. The mest notable public 
rebuke, he says, Came in the form of 
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Court Chaplain and 
coln’s Inn Chapel, ‘‘ who later rose 





West Indian Scene 
From the 
Londow Revivai. 


to the positions of Archbishop of 
York ‘and Canterbury.”’ 

The first denunciation of Gay's 
opera, as the present author.so tem- 
Pperately remarks, *‘ may have been 
on political grounds, as an echo of 
the resentment of ‘Walpole which 
had possibly passed around the 
whole official circle and reached this 
appointed churchman, zealous. for 
promotion.” Promotions, more than 
one, it will be observed, followed in 
due season. And, as Dr. Schulz 
adds, ‘‘ the antagonism on the basis 
of immorality may have served as a 
cloak for a reply to the Opposition 


Party. 
Since it was made from the pulpit, 


ing to a popular Entertainment, then 
exhibited at the neighboring Theatre, 
and presuming to condemn it, as of 
pernicious Consequence in regard to 
the Practice of Morality and Chris- 
tian Virtue. He was not singular in 
this Opinion; and Experience after- 
wards confirmed the Truth of his 
Observations, since several Thieves 
and Street-robbers confessed in New- 
gate that they raised their Courage 
at the Playhouse, by the Songs of 
their Hero, Macheath, before they 
sallied forth on their desperate noc- 
turnal Exploits.’’ 

It might be expected, appends Dr. 
Schulz, that the man to come to 
Guy’s defense_in_ 1728 was-Jonathan 
Swift, himself a clergyman of the 
Church. of Engiand. Dean Swift, 
too, had doubtless his party preju- 
dices. In a weekly journal, some 


. {months after the Archbishop's ser- 


mon, he wrote contrariwise from 
Dublin: 


But I have now done with this 




















light; and thereby done eminent 
service both” to Religion 
Morality. This appears from 
unequalled Success he hath met” 
When the Lord Chancellors, who 
are Keepers of the King’s Con- 
science—when the Judges of the. 
Land, whose Title is Reverend— 
when ladies, who are bound, by the 
rules, of their Sex, to the strictest 
decency—appear in the 
without Censure, I cannot under- . 
stand why a young clergyman who © 
goes concealed, out of beg . 
see an innocent and moral bert 
should be so highly condemned; 
nor do I much approve the \ gs 
of a great Prelate, who he 
= ed none of his Clergy were 


The fact that “no less a person 
than James Boswell " projected seri- 
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Francis Parkman—Historian of the American 


. 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


“MONG the few centenaries we 
celebrate this year perhaps 

4 none is more worthy of our 
remembrance than that of 

» Francis Parkman, historian 
of the conflict between England and 
France for dominion in North Amer- 
ica, For splendid as his contribution 
to American history undoubtedly is,” 
he is remembered fully as much for 


Franciy 
ten on the 16th of September, 1823, 
the eldest son of the Rev. Francis 
Parkman and Caroline (Hall) Park- 
man.. His boyhood was neither 
eventful nor of great promise; rather 
a period of vigorous outdoor life, dic- 
tated partly by poor health, but more 
particularly by the love for the forest 

_ which later made him its devoted his- 
torian.. His college days were chiefly 

~ memorabie for the sudden crystalli- 
zation, atthe age of 18, of the plans 
for his life work; he flung aside the 
poetry in which he had dabbled and 
the law career for which Wis father 
Intended him in favor of one engross- 
ing theme, “ the history of the 
American forest,” as he himself once 
described it. Béginning with his 

_ freshman year he devoted his Sum- 
mer vacations to visiting historic 
spots and learning by experience the 
ways of wildernegs life. So far as was 
“possible he shaped his college. curric- 
ulum to the. same end, and he 
slighted all college studies which 
could not promote it, and pursued 

“with avidity such as “had a bearing 
on it, however. indirect."’ After 
graduation, he spent a year at the 
Harvard Law School at his father’s 
request, -but, despite that, Indian 
history and ethnology, a course in 
general history, and English prose: 
Style were his chief studies. -He 
emerged well equipped to begin his 
life task. © 

Then came that series of physical 
digastérs and mental agonies: which 
made. the accomplishment. of his 
work, in. the face of obstacles more 
than herculean, an epic story in the 
annals of literary labor. First his 
eyes made reading an impossible oc- 
eupation. But with characteristic 
buoyancy he that now was 
the time for a long-desired trip to the 
Rockies, to study the savages of the 
Far West, who. were still untouched 
by civilizing influences. The. story 
of that memorable adventure, his 
life with the Indians, his sufferings 
from disease and the privations of 
the prairie, the biffalo hunts, the 
peril from hostile tribes, is familiar 
through ‘‘ The Oregon Trail.’’ 

He returned home with a valuable 
fund of first-hand information, but 
with his health more impaired than 
improved. In spite of suffering, the 
warnings of physicians and danger 
even of insanity, he began his work. 
How he proceeded its best told by 
himself, in the third person: 


The difficulties were threefold: 


name except with eyes cloged; a 
condition of the brain preventing 
fixed attention except at occasional 
and brief intervals; and an ¢x~_| 
haustion 7 t of 





Centenary of the Author of ‘‘The Oregon Trail” 


A, 


4 Ct nee 


Finally his fortitude was rewarded 
with some improvement in health, 
and just at the close of the Civil 
War ‘he was able to finish ‘ The 
Pioneers of France in the New 

."" Bour years later he dis- 


"This vast field was almost unex- 
plored territory as far as history was 


pid |}concerned in Parkman’s day.. Only 


He died in the following year, Nov. 


here and there a discerning mind had 


8, 1808, after a very happy Summer | #24 


among children and grandchildren. 
Excluding a small amount of. pue- 
rile verse, minor articles, an unsuc- 
cessful novel entitled. “ Vassal Mor- 
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sion to the emasculate life of the 
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Forest 


upon’ them; and these have all 
been. examined. The citations in 
the margins represent but a small 
portion “of the authorities con- 
sulted. 


If at times it- may seem that 
range has been allowed to fancy, 
it is so im appearance onty, since 
the minutest details of narrative 
or description rest on authentic 
documents or on personal obser- 
vation. 


If accuracy determines whether a 
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CHURCH FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


From “Westminster Abbey, the Church, Corwent, Cathedral and College of St. Peter, Wesiminsler.” By Herbert Francis Westlake, M. V.O., M. A. F..$. A. Custodian end Minor Canin a the 
Abbey. London: Philip Allan & Co., Pablishers. 


Melancholy Results -of Educating the Young 


A Review 
HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
FREEDOM AND GROWTH AND 
Edmona 


OTHER ESSAYS. 
Ho . New York: 
€Co. $3. 

CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. By 
Sir Bamplyise F , KK. C. 8. I., 
Cc. I. B. ‘ew York: B. P. Dutton 
#Co. $. 

SSAYS, like luxuries, hide 
themselves away during a 
war and emerge with any 
propriety only after peace is 
established. ~Essays are in- 
tellectual luxuries, and though to 
the views of many the war is not 
yet over, it is, nevertheless, a whole- 
some sign that books of essays ere 
once again making their shy ap- 
pearance. The two volumes under 
consideration are not, however, of 

- those whimsical airy trifles, those 

graceful gyrations of shapely intel- 
lects we commonly think of as es- 
gays. They are rather chapters of 
serious thought. The sober refiéc- 
tions of men to whose souls the iron 
is not a stranger. : 

“ Freedom and Growth," for in- 
stance, is the work of a retired Eng- 
lsh Inspector of Schools—what we 
would call a School Superintendent. 

"Our own American School Superin- 

+ tepdents do not seem to run to 6s- 

' gays. They would probably be more 

likely to run to a set of textbooks 
on arithmetic or a series -of readers. 
Yet in England Matthew Arnold, an- 
other School Inspector, left a. defi- 
mite impression upon Anglo-Saxon 
culture, and now \ Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, after twenty-six years of 
the routine of -school in- 
spection, comes forward with a new 
gospel of education that is as broad 

‘as to most of our routineers it would 

be unthinkable. 

One does not mean to imply that 
Mr. Holmes is unique in his: point 
of view. If we are not yet aware 
of it, let us by all means become 
Aware that sométhing little short -of 

"@ revolution is brewing tn the do- 

. main of formal tducation, In Amer- 


By 
. P. Dutton 


blight upon the minds.of our popu- 
Jations. That mass productidn when 
applied to education is fatal has been 
voiced by many thinkers, includ- 
ing -Professors James Harvey. Rob- 
inson and John Dewey. And only 
the other day ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard, that unfledged hot-headed 
young radical of ninety mere Sum- 
mers, declared in THe TiMEs: 

A new blight is afflicting edu- 
cation and industries in the United 
States. * * * Its name is standardi- 
zation. * * * It is obvious stand- 
ardization has become a danger- 

reary of progress in both 
education and industry. The ideal 
in education is to develop the ut- 
most possible variety of individual 
attainment and group attainment; 
just.as the true goal of democracy 
is the free development of the ut- 
most variety of capacity in the in- 
dividual. citizen. *.* * The true 
educational goal is the utmost de- 
velopment of the individual's ca- 
pacity or power, not in childhood 
and adolesce alone, but all 
through life. Fixed standards in 
labor, in study, in modes of family 
life or of community life, are 
downright enemies of progress for 

the body, mind and soul of man. 
So much for President Eliot. But, 
after all, he is our own. It is our 
bitter privilege and habit to disre- 
gard our great men until they are 
dead. After that our eulogies can 
so easily obliterate their ideas. Be- 
sides, Dr. Eliot was only the Presi- 
dent of a “rich man’s college.” 
But» here comes this hard-working 
British civil servant, Mr. Holmes, 
after twenty-six -years of English 

Board schools, and cries out: 

present con- 


sume, as a self-evident truth, that 
nothing is real except what can be 
seen and handled, 
measured, a 
In- short, there is no spiritual qual- 
ity to our education and in truth not 
even a genuine intellectual .quality. 





There is no freedom or variety to it. 


It is in its mass, standardized way 
an education that arrests growth, 
“ and in doing so imprisons the child 
in his lower self." The tendency of 
all this and more than that, the re- 
sult, is to desocialize life, to kill all 
imagination and to repress mental 
and all other kinds of growth. 

And since most of our educational 
method was made in Germany, the 
author makes a trenchant analysis 
of both the method and the results 
to which. it has led:. Autocratic au- 
thority and a rigid routine were the 
keynotes of that method. To what 
has it ultimately led? To (1) a me- 
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there in the land? And here is 
one defect in this book which per- 
haps the author. can rectify in a 
later one. He makes virtually no 
suggestion where and how the calibre 
of teachers he implies can be ob- 
tained. He is writing from the peak 
of a twenty-six years’ experience. 
Where among the ilj-trained giris 
and young men who form the bulk 
of our teaching body are we to find 
men and women of the calibre of 
Pestalozzi and Signora Montessori? 
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of human impulses, and is sadly mis- 
used if it is kept enchained to the 

He goes on to eluci- 
date: 
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D. H. Lawrence Strings Some American Literary Pearl 


“The Old° American Artists Were Hopeless Liars. 


A Review by 
H. I, BROCK 

STUDIES IN CLASSIC AMERICAN 

LITERATURE. By D. H. Law- 

renée. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 

$3. 

EARLS. before swine, There 
never yet was a pearl that 
wasn't cast before swine.” So 
he sets it down. And, there- 
fore, When—he has pearis of 

his own he must bemire them—for 

his own swinish delight—or for, de- 
cent folks’ annoyance? 

it doesn't really tter—the motive 
of it. What matter is that the 
more or less celebrated D. H. Law- 
rence has ubdertaken to put to- 
gether a string of pearis about cer- 
tain American Writers, from Frank- 
lin to Whitman. And that he has 
broken the string and mixed the 
pearls with what comes. out of the 
sty, to sling them both about as of- 
fensively as may be. ‘The offense is 
all the greater because the, péaris 
are really pearls of price. What he 
has. observed and divined about 
American classical writers is arrest~ 
ing, iluminating, often the truth—or 
very near it. What he has analyzed 
out as the essential American quality 
is something which may very likely 
te just that. Yet, if upon the sub- 
ject properly in hand he writes like 
a man of insight and a clever work- 
man with the edged tools of lan- 
guage, the next sentence might often 
be composed by a gim-chewing Main 
Street soda-fountain cut-up or a 
blear-eyed. bar-room bum. And 
thereby this thing comes about: 

In spite of all his penetrating in- 
telligence and imaginative grasp, in 
spite of the extraordinarily interest- 
ing things he hax to say about peo- 
ple whom so many commentators 
have. seemed to make hopelessly 
duil-—people whom he restores to vi- 
tality; in spite of all this accom- 
plishment,. he contrives in the long 
run to become Intolerably tiresome. 
You are driven te conclude that at 
bottom 1. H.. Lawrence is a 
bore, and, like al) bores, Complacent- 
ly concerned with himself, bent buz- 
zingly on his own preocectpations- So 
much for Mr. Lawrence and his lit- 
crary manners. Enough. Let them 
be dismissed. 

Now for -the light he sheds on 
what -he calis classic American lit- 
erature, “An. artist,” he says “ is 
usually.a damned Mar, but his art, 
if it be ert, will tell you the truth 
of-his day. * * * The old Amer- 
ican artists were. hopeless liars. 
But they were artists in spite of 
themselves.” 

For instance, 


You can please yourself when 
you read the "‘ Searlet Letter,” 
whether you accept what that 
sugary blue-eyed little darling of a 
Hawthorne has to say for himself, 
false as all darliigs are, or 
whether you read the impeccable 
truth out of his art-speech. * * * 
We always all the time tell our- 
selves fies. And out of a pattern 
of lies art weaves the truth. Like 
Dostoievsky posing as a sort -of 
Jesus, but most truthfully rev 
ing -himself ali the while as a Hit 
tle horror. 

Hence, ‘the proper function of a 
critic ig to save the tale from. the 


| these with a creed and a list of his} 
Specifically he extends-to any 
so disposed the privilege of calling 
these counter-compositions 
It is a short and ugly word which 
would not otherwise perhaps have 
ecome-to mind. But it serves. 

After Franklin comes Hector St. 
a Frenchman of 
birth but by virtue of a 
not too prolonged sojourn on our 
frontiers ‘‘ an exuberant American.”’ 
In his ‘‘ Letters From an American 
Farmer,’’ much admired-in England 
*he spotted. nature long 
before-Thoreau and Emerson worked 
If Franklin is the practical 
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prototype of the American, Creve- 
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also preferred to live in Paris. Mr. 
Lawrence imagines him 


ying in_ his Louis Quartorze hotel 

Paris, passionately musing 
aint Natty Bumppo and the 
pathliess forest-and mixing his 
imagination with the cupids and 
butterflies on the painted ceiling, 
while Mrs. Cooper was struggling 
with her latest gown in the next 
room and déjeuner was with the 

Countess at 11. 

He loved the “ genteel Continent 
of Europe.’". But’ “in another actu- 
ality he loved the Seas yramntcess: 
continent of Ameri 
himself Natty a i gy ve 


So he built around ‘himself, as 
thix imagined, grizzled, uncouth old 














they stood in Cooper's day. America 
the seems to say) is making us all 
over into Red Indians, but between 
ourselves and the original Red In- 
dians, a great guif is fixed. Probably 
we cannot become real Red Indians— 
real Americans—till all the original 
Red Indians are dead. Meantime (tq 
change the metaphor to anothor of 
Mr. Lawrence’s picturesque figures) 
—while the new. Red or Reddish, 
American skin is growing under- 
neath, there’s the pain of getting rid 
of the old white European. skin in 
which we are contained mind, body 
and blood. 

At all events, all the Leatherstock- 
ing tales have been ingeniously fitted 
into. the myth, and that with many 


the author true artist, and. “at the 
core’ of all the. flux and fluff” of 


stole, enduring man who lives. by 
death—by killing.’’ 


Coming to Poe; our critic finds in 
him “anatomist of love,’’ scientist 
rather than artist. The key ‘s in 
Ligeia; a ‘‘tale of love pushed over 











But They Were Artists In ee of Themselves”’ 


plaing it, Poe is one of these *‘ 
ly . knowers,”’ 
knowing is the love that kills. ‘Hes 


He was careful to send them out 
disguise.”” And further: 


The deliberate consciousness of ~~ 
Americans so fair and = 
poken and the under ess 
so. devilish. 

Destroy hums 

sciousnéss. Love 

Love and produce cackles rs up- 
per consciousness. * * 

American has got to teases 

his destiny. it is his sentaey to 
destroy the whole corpus of the” 
white psyche—the white con- — 
sciousness." 


If you ask what this has to do 
with Hawthorne, the answer is that 
apparently, it links him with the idea 








trouble. As in Eden. Puritan Hes- — 
ter Prynne and the Rev. Arthur — 
Dimmesdale were not sinful lovers. - 
for mere love. It was the -sense of 
sin that thrilled both of them. And 
it is in the sense of conscious sin- 
delighted in for its own sinfulness 


that lies the diabolism of Hawthorne ~ 


with his blue eyes. The actors Bloat. 
and the author gloats. 

By this.time the critic has got-into 
the pigstye and got busy slinging. ~ 
what's there about, But perhaps he 
does a littl. understand Hester and 
Arthur. 

As for little Pearl, the witch child 
of ‘sin all dressed in scarlet, she - 
servés to point a modern. instance. 
She hasn’t the sense of sin and 
goes her way, gayly doing what she 
likes. 45 

She will be 


sin let them do what they hey any 
Because they have no god‘ to 
er Mere men-one after afi- 
other. . : 


Feminists or flappers, that’s the. 
question. Perhaps it is not a ‘vital: 
_question. 

It is a return to his “basic thesis - 
and a succinct statement of it when 
Mfr, Lawrence sets down this: ’ 


America isn't a blood homeland. 


That being-the case, some Ameri- 
cans, instead of going abroad an@ 


‘Two Years. Before ae: 
in - which 
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“LIEUT. MARK TWAIN AND HIS TOM SAWYER BAND JOIN THE CONFEDERATE FORCES 


"HE LENGTHENED SHADOW. By 
— * Wiliam J. Locke. New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co. $2 
NEW‘: novel by Locke, the re- 
viewer feels instinctively, is 
reviewed primarily for the 
Locke audience— which is 
considerable. People who 
interested in realism, in the fic- 
bh of what iq called the. younger 
ion, in criticism of life or 
80 theory, need no further guid- 
/anee than to be told that this is a 
ike novel—as good as most of its 
lec ors and, very likely, as 

of its future successors. 
The Locke enthusiasts, however, 
ay be promised much entertain- 
at in this book. It is called ‘* The 
igthened Shadow."" Why? Well, 
hot? There is a very complex 
extraordinary cosmopolitan vil- 
in in this story—Peter Moordius, 
international banker. He is 50, 
hk skinned like a girl, a man who 
~ € lose a million in Monte Carlo 
» without a-tremor, but, on the con- 
arary, with the most urbane of 
- om charm radiates from him like 
ht—that foreign charm! Don't 


i In this instance, at all 
Svents, it cloaks a regular devil— 
cruelty to the point of sadism. 

5 And there is another villain—this 


Dut then this is an exceedingly rich 
specimen of Locke literature. ~ 
; Old Joe Grabbit delici name! 
>) —has a niece. She is half French, 
» from that southern region where Mr. 
>) Locke is now living, in the neighbor- 
| hood of Nice and Cannes. Suzanne, 
her father, the soldier, is dead 
>> in the war, comes to live with Joe 
- Grabbiter at Birmingham. 
~fo old Grabbiter, in due time, 
game Timothy Swayne, chartered ac- 
countant, to go over the books and 
show old Grabbiter how tremen- 
y rich he was. Timothy Swayne 
a middle-aged widower, with a 
Pp. He is the hero: Once Tim- 
iy meets Suzanne the story begins. 
And an excellent story it is—on the 
> Usual lines, on the lines of the late 
|) Miss Braddon and W. J. Locke? 
>. Grabbiter,.a figure resembling Mr. 
‘Galsworthy’s Stoic, makes one of the 





story. i 
‘Susanne, by the terms of the will, 


heiress. But-she must live to 


Latest Works ‘of Fictign 


thy’s plain widowed London house- 
hold, and six months in Moordius’ 
sumptuous. but no less widowed 
household in Paris. 

Moordius, of course, uses every 
wile to win this charming girl for his 
wife—her and her fortune—to bolster 
up his terrific losses and spendthrift 


man as Peter Moordius? From hon- 
est certified accountancy Timothy fs 


Suzanne's fortune. 

Moordius, let -it be said, has a 
daughter, Valerie, who ts not his 
daughter at all, but in reality Joe 
Grabbiter’s daughter. Moordius has 
driven her all but mad with his 
diabolic cruelties. She is a war 
widow. The elderly gambler has ab- 
sorbed her husband's fortune. He 
absorbs everybody's fortune. As his 
daughter, who hates him, frequently 
mentions that he is a devil, he gives 
out sadly, touchingly, that she is un- 
hinged—mad. Oh, he is a thorough- 


his wooing of Suzanne. 

no one “when his bank goes on the 
rocks, With it goes half of Suzanne’s 
fortune, all of Timothy’s and much 


vent, by a hair's breadth, 


part of the book is in California, 


and, after a divorce, to a New York 
girl). In the interval between the 
two ventures into the matrimonial 
arena Tyler indulges in an affair 
with a third woman, but this episode 


‘vorce and to accentuate the weak- 
ness of Tyler’s nature. The author 
himself evinces little interest in the 
affair, his céncern being almost ex- 
clusively with the two women of 


the stqry 
this: Tyler is a youth with grand- 
lose schemes, but little will power. 
Riding on the top wave of after-col- 
lege popularity, he easily convince 
his wife that sure to 
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father, fr 

sapped all generous impuise, all hu- 

for the boy, upon whom he already 
‘cruel employer 


aged. |!00ks upon his clerk. 


All bis life the father had been 
lying to Robert's mother about his- 
wages, and refusing her more than 
thirty-two shillings a week, oblig- 
ing her to slave perpetually so that 
he could put by for the eternal rainy 
day.. The boy discovers the lie. But 
so far from giving him power over 
his father, it seems to enslave him 
the more. : 


and again has a sense of escaping 
from the pages of a book altogether. 
He seems by some suddenly ac-. 
quired gift to be -watching life itself 
~houses. and offices with the roofs 
removed for him, a man’s mind 
with the workings exposed to his 


view. Pe 
There is Nelly, his first sweet- 
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supplied; he must return home to 
live, and he must do the garden. 
‘Phe garden had been the cause of 
Robert's leaving the paternal roof. 
Now the father, himself a slave, ex- 
nets this-.symbol of his son’s en- 
slavement. The son must’ be-abso- 
lutely in the follow of his’ hand. 
e Another man, a somewhat less 
snobbish, a less mean-souled clerk, 
subsequently marries Edna ‘Gale. 
Rebert has lost everywhere and 
everything because his soul was too 
little. It isa depressing picture, but 
fer those who can detect the tess 
nvious, More recondite beauty that 
ean be evoked by an artist even 
frem the sordid, for those to whom 
beauty is beauty even if it is subtle, 





John 


CAPTURES. By Galeworthy. 
’ N ae Charles 8 - 


> pp. 
= Re 


in like following a team, or a sports~ 
man, in @ familiar game, and see- 
ing the supported colors come to 
the defeat of a gentieman. It is 
again Galsworthy's code of gentility, 
of _** cricket,"’ against a more mate- 
rial, coarse-fibred. world that is -re- 
vealed in his latest collection of short 
stories, ** Captures.’’ 

Reference to games in connection 
with. Galsworthy is not to be con- 
strued as convicting that fine artist 
of triviality; it is rather a recogni- 
tion of a quality held in common— 
that “inner. pluck.” which. is per- 
haps the most engaging attribute of 
the Anglo-Saxon, at work or at play. 

It is “a world, Galsworthy would 
seem to be saying, scarcely worth 
the t le of carrying on one’s 
back. characters play at life 
earnestly and gallantly, with no hope 
of winning. Persons in Gaisworthy's 
books are ‘developed with that swift: 
selectiveness of his and groomed for 
their bit of drama—an encounter 
with some individual or some brute 
force which is *‘ not. quite cricket.” 
The cricketers go down to be frus- 
trated, in a sense, and to have living 
made intolerable, by the very scru- 
pulousness. with which they observe 
their inbred code. They have not 
even the. satisfaction of being de- 
feated according to the “ game." 

Galsworthy seldom makes his con- 
fession of falth explicit. It is an un- 
dercurrent to the statement of his 
conflicts and beeomes apparent by 
implication in his resolutions. In 
“A Hedonist,” however, there 
oceurs: 

The microbe of fatalism, already 
present In the brains of artists be- 
fore the war, had been considera- 
hly~enlarged by that depressing 


occurrence. Could a civilization 
basing itself on ‘the production of 


that the good of all was the good 
~ of one. The coarse-fibred, pugna- 
cious and self-seeking would, I 
had become sure, always carry too 
many guns for the refined and 
kindly. * * ® The simple hero- 
ism of diselosed or rath- 
er accentuated by the war, seemed 

afford no hope; it- was so ex- 


Most of the stories in ‘‘-Captures,” 
as the above quotation would indi- 
cate, introduce the World War as 
Galsworthy‘s latest instance of the 


Scribes to the amazed discovery of 
the British Army. officer of years’ 
experience in the colonies: ‘‘ It is 
not a gentieman’s war.” : 

It might appear that. Galsworthy 
had been discovered by this reviewer 
in the clutches of a fixed idea. Noth- 
ing could less closely approximate 
an actual intention to convey the 
infinite possibilities which Gais- 
worthy has found in the relationship 
which he exploits. He enriches it 
with profound obstrvation of. its 
social and intimate significances. He 
is never arguing for or against— 
** cricket,”’.or anything else. Gals- 
worthy, if he has nothing else, pos- 
sesses the sweet reasonableness of 
the judicial temp t. At times 
his plays, in particular, take on the 

iplexion of the argument of op- 
counsel in a trial at law; 
his fiction ‘has the more. seasoned, 
mellow aspect of the Court’s sum- 
mation. He is too much the tac- 
tician, even_if he were not also the 
Philosopher, to indulge in villains, 
completely black, for his tragic futil- 
ities. - ‘Whatever . desperate thing 
happens to his cricketers, it is no 
one’s fault. . Or it is left -to the 
reader to find, to answer his over- 
whelming questions. 

To a man so saturated with the 
hereditary stereotype of gallantry 
and Spartan courage, it is inevitable 
that the major impulse of drama 
should derive out of the opposition 
of cricket to. non-ericket.. Gals- 
worthy, however, is also fascinated 
by the war between the ascetic ideal 
and the warm rush of instinctive 
fulfillment of life. The first story, 
“A Feud,”’ comibines both themes, 











| unfolded against a background of a 


eee 
a 


anda’|. was brought for the first time in his 





rural English village. The story has 
dimension and atmosphere. The 
reader is made aware, in a-clarified 
essential development of a fully real- 
ized situation; of landmarks in the 
Progress ‘of the feud which are not 
consciously apprehended by the par- 
ticipants themselves. The love af- 
fair of the young heir and the du- 
bious farm girl is handied with a 
deft sympathy that extracts from it 
all its pathos and all its jrony. 

Galsworthy may not carry you all 
the way in the story of the Cockney 
bookie who “Had a “Horse,”’ and 


cringing life into close contact with 
the thoroughbred. It is unimportant 
whether you believe that - sniveling 
Jimmie captured something-from the 
horse and ever afterward had a 
little stiffening of the spine in him. 
The story is an interesting restate- 
ment of Gaisworthy’s obsession in 
another form. 

*‘ The Man Who Kept His Form ”’ 
is ips the purest example of 
“* cricket.”’ The closing tableau of 
the leading figure—*' symbol of that 


the last, taking his reverses without 
bitterness, you. have in this hero the 


wood is discernible in ‘* Timber,"" the 
story of the profiteer who sold his 
ancestral wood at a huge profit to 
the Government, and the revenge of 
the-trees upon him for his treachery. 
Blackwood would have given the 


yarn a mystical fervor and a terri-|~ 


fying animation of accumulated ani- 


gen 

touch. It is-a little too suave to be 
horrible, and a little too remote to 
be tangible. Galsworthy is betrayed, 
as he seldom is, into losing an in- 
dividual for the sake of an idea. It 
is. as if he preferred to stew the 
profiteer in his own juice to giving 
a@ poignant immediacy to the down- 
fall of 2 gross. person, who yet has 
an individuality. ‘ 

On the whole, this new volume 
deserves to stand beside the rest of 
Galisworthy's sensitive, questioning 
criticisms of the life we live. 


AUDACIOUS ANN 

AUDACIOUS ANN. B Archibald 

Marshaii. Ti'ustrated by) Rita Zian. 

" pp. New York: Dodd, Mead é 
0. 


T ie always something of a sur- 
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| does English. 
come to live with her English 
mother and is sent. asa day studen' 
to Miss Sutor’s school. - She 
merry, mischief-loving child, 
she soon becomes a favorite in the 
school,. although her fondness for 
sometimes gets her into 
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she is suffering. $ 
girls as though nothing had 5 


pened, and when -they refuse to}. 
she 





Miss Hull has dsked herself. these 
questions, and in her second novel, 
“ Labyrinth,” she lays them squarely 


their three . Spencer, Mar- 
fon and Lititia. Being an intel i- 


her highest duty to then: and to 
herself. If she permits herself to 
continue. indefinitely a. routine 
which. consists aimost . entirely. of 
ministering to their bodily needs 
what ‘will she have to give them 
when they are capable of ordering 
that routine for themselves? Will 
she not have sunk her life so com- 
pletely in food and mending and 
salves and lotions, made her world 
and her outlook so narrow, in order 
to squeeze them into the limits of 
the apartment on Morningside 


‘Heights. that. when the children 


would require mental and spiritual 
food she would be powerless to pro- 
vide it, and they would seek it else- 
where? 

Catherine takes the job. Charles's 


vanity is wounded—as she grows/, 


She speaks te the 
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Pegasus Galloping Over American Ranges 
: One Hundred Poets, of Whom Nearly a Half Are Women 3 


Sas A Review by 
* PERCY A. HUTCHISON 

SECOND CONTEMPORARY VERSE 
: ee monOCr.” Belested the 
Hon Bicrk. 506 pp, New York: 

B. P. Dutton € Co. es. 
anthology of American po- 
etry, edited by Charles Whar- 
. ton Stork, entitled ‘* Second 
Contemporary Verse Anthol- 
ey ogy,"’ is not, ds the title 
would seem to indicate, a selection 
_ from the entire field of American 
poetry. Mr. Stork is the editor of the 
magazine bearing the name Contem- 
porary Verse, and the selections in 
‘the ‘* Anthology "' are entirely from 
the pages of that periodical.- The 
volume just issued is the second one 


This inclusion seems to us 
unfortunate, both because the 
nation sounds like a confession 
weakness, and because such an 
clusion of earlier productions 
have not been designated as such 
precludes the possibility of com- 
* * ménting on the collection as strictly 
“contemporary.” It will have to 
be regarded as modern rather than 
contemporary. 
. Included among the poets are 
- * Joyce Kilmer, Mary Caroline Davies, 
John Farrar, Mendora Addison, Ber- 
4 nice Lesbia Kenyon, Lew Sarett, 
Leonora Spyer, Sara Teasdale, John 
* Hall Wheelock, Margaret Widdemer, 
Hazel Hall, Amory Hare, Gamaliel 
Bradford, - Marguerite Wilkinson, 
Seudder Middieton,. David Morton 
_ and Elliott Lincoln, to mention only 
nt few more or leas at random. 
One’s first word should be to con- 
gratulate the editor on having at- 
tracted so much really good poetry 
to his magazine. Contemporary 
Verse is one of the several periodi- 
cals established for the purpose of 
vacouraging American poets by of- 
fering an outlet for poetry which did 
not fall within ‘the scope of the 
usual monthly or weekly publica- 
tions devoted primarily to essays and 
fiction, and only secondarily to po- 
etry. Magazines such as Mr. Stork’s 
_ gave the poet a wide field; it opened 
the corral] that circumscribed the feet 
of Pegasus and left him free to 
~ gallop the ranges. We limit our- 
selves to the terrestrial metaphor, 
for Pegasus, as revealed by the 
** Becond Anthology,’’ although will- 
ing to kick up his heels with joyful 
abandon, seems unwilling or unable 
to assume the function of his wings. 
| The, lyrics of the book are not pe- 
destrian—far from it—but the reader 


Veree, 





the male 


The case is different with the male 
Poets. Men seem to be more read- 
ily affected by changes in intellectual 
currents than are women. can- 
not be denied that a great change 
has come over world thought in re- 
cent years: Our faith in beauty, in 
goodness—yes, in religious values— 
has lost something of its former sim- 
plicity. . World thaught today is 
measurably colored with pessimism. 
This must not be misunderstood. 
The world is not sunk in pessimism: 
yet something of buoyaticy has been 
lost, and this-lack of buoyancy of 
thought is. reflected in the lyric 
poetry of the male poets—for whom 
the mod is not all-sufficient. 

Yet when allowance has been made 
for the general dilution common to 
nearly if not quite all of modern 
poetry, the collection of poems in 
the ‘‘ Second Contemporary Verse 
Anthology " is worthy of consider- 
able praise. There are many pieces 
over which the critic can be enthu- 
silastic. This is especially true of 
Joyce Kilmer’s “ The Robe of 
Christ,” which, of course, was writ- 
ten earlier than 1920:  - 


At the foot of the cross on Cal- 


vary : 

Three soldiers sat and diced, 
And one of them was the devil, 
And he won the robe of Christ. 


When the devil comes in his 
proper form « 
To the chamber where I dwell, 


I know him and make the sign of 
the cross . 
Which drives him back to hell. 
And when he comes like a friendly 

man : 
And puts his hand in mine, 


The fervor-in his voice is not 
From. ieve er joy or wine. 


. 

i saw him in a veils, 
And has this not sufficed?’ _ 
Now must I look on the devil 

robed 
In the radiant robe of Christ? 


He comes, and his face is sad and 


+ * 


How can I tell, who am a fool, 
If this be Christ or no? 
Those 


hands outstretched 
to me! 
Those eyes that love me so! 


I see the ‘Robe—I look—I hope— 
I fear—but there is one 
“Who will direct my troubled mind; 
Christ's mother knows her Son. 
O'mother of good l, lend 
me! 


“This is the man of ies,” she 


Disguised with fearful art. 
ee Se a ee eee ane 


join the , 
And win the Robe of Christ.” 


of religion, can surely take 
Whether the editor of 
Verse Anthol- 
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For use of the ballad form as a ve-, 


of Mr. Stork’s assemblage of poems. 


of forms and meters. This 
less due to the long period 
in which we were content with the 
barrenness of ‘‘-free verse,” the 
baleful influence 6f which is still 
But there is evident an in- 


and onomatopoeia. A poem by 
Clare Stewart of Seattle, although 


,|a@n unimportant composition beside 


the masterpieces of alliteration and 
onomatopoeia. by Tennyson and by 
especially 


Poem, which is unrhymed, is called 
** By the Beach Sleeping.’’ 


The waters bubble, bubble, bubble 
Under the moonlight .of Hood's 


They bubble, bubble, bubble 


Over the bright gravel of my dreams. 
They sweep around wooded promon- 


~ bubbling. 
They sweep into still-wrapt lagoons, 
through narrow aon 


They have bubbled ten thousand 
years. 





They shall bubble ten thousand 





‘will not be thrilled by any notable . 


the editor, a second may be permit-. 


ted which is a regret that the poetry 
collected, being so uniformly good. 
‘should not be better. 
‘Doubtless Mr. Stork’s method mili- 
tated somewhat against this, for it 
‘{s clear that encouragement of his 
. poets was his primary purpose, and 
,-to this end he included as,many au- 
‘ thors as possible in preference to al- 
lowing his few stars to monopolize 
; . The reader will, per- 
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years along Hood's Canal. 


A VIEW ALONG THE THAMES 


ae 


~~ Sym 
Se poate: 


oe Sas 


I Meten and Usten ‘til the bubble 
runs through me. iS 
Tt rises in a-shining flood and pours 


shell. 
ee Spb ames jelly fish, borne 
And my voice is part of the multi- 
> tudinous chuckle af 
of the bright, bubbling stream. 
I shall bubble, bubble, bubble ten 
years, : y 
with the tides, along the 
clam beaches of Hood’s Canal. 
; one has only 


ieels or & elec... 
tric lights. It sounds too much like 
The trouble with. too much of our 
contemporary verse is that the poet 





This, for instance, called,“ 
Sea,’ by Robert J. Roe, ts extreme- 
in its kaleidoscopic shut- 


tonly careless in workmanship, he 
It would 
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e Men of of Science 


heir elma olchieveme old 
bam rag Ey Eootag Siwy "| 


A Darwin, tracing man’s rise from his oartiant ancestry—an Edison, putting mysterious powers 
to work in a thousand marvelous ways—a Marconi, defeating time and space and making the 
whole world neighbors—a Roosevelt, going, deep into the jungle to increase our knowledge of 


Natural History—they are typical of the men of genius who have lead man’s’ advance i in the 
conquest of the universe. 


- For centuries these miracle men of science have been making wonderfal discoveries, have been 
disclosing the amazing secrets of ir have been getting her great forces under control. Their 
achievements have changed our world and transformed our daily lives: The record of their 


triumphs forms a thrilling romiance—a romance which is — for the first. 
x ‘time in-one simple, flowing story in The Outline of 


- A Striking Booklet 


With Over Thirty Fascinating Pictures 


FREE TO YOU 


So that you may know more about this epoch-making work and under-:: 
cage how it presents its wonderful story, the publishers have prepared 
a profusely illustrated little book -which ‘tells all about the Outline of = 
Science.. With three plates in full color and over thirty half-tone illustra-— 
tions of unusual interest this book shows you how Professor J. Arthur - 
Thomson and his associates have described clearly and simply, in four 
magnificent volumes, all scientific achievement from the begifining of - 
time—how man has torn the veil from the distant pest how he has read: 
A ‘the scerets of the heavens gnd the deep sea—how he has created instru- 
‘ments that ~ him unbelievable powers—how he has solved the riddle. of 
The Most - life itself. Send the coupon below for this fascinating free book—nor 
Fascinating Story Ever Told Obligation, no expense. 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


More entertaining than fiction is this remarkable work. © It 

reveals for you. Romance of the Heavens—The Story of 
Evolution—The Ascent of Man—The Stru for Existence— “4 
The Foundations of the Universe—The Invisible World-—Marvéels' Yi 
of Insect Life-—-The People of the Air—Inhabitants of the 

The Kingdom: of the Antmals—Wonders of Plant’ Life—The 
Machine—The Science of the Mind—Miracles of Electricity—Man, 
The Flyer—The Amazing Wireless—The Stoty of Chemistry—a 
scores of other subjects that are full of thrilling i interests. 


The Romance of a Thousand Thrills: 
Acclaimed nai <n With Enthusiasm 


“Should be read by every human being,” says 
Beebe, P encod scientist, “A: fine triumph,” 

non “Here are the foundations of our 
rience? ’ writes Dr. Frank Crane: “More interesting 
to read than ‘any romance”— “Globe. “A vensely 
absorbing narrative” —Prov ce Journal. Hundreds of 
authorities have been unanimous in their praise of this _ 
great work which throws open the doors to the wonder 
world of science. 


Vearly 1,000 Superb 
Nearly 1,000 Superb 


the marvels read about 
x "Soiance. The 


-This.Coupon Brings : . 
The Free Book ~~ 


: ee P. Putnam’s Sons, Dept. 1166, 
I 2 West 45th St, New York.” 
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> Castaway in Japan” 


A Review by 
’ ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
RANALD MACDONALD, 1824-1804. 


~ Edited and annotated fon the 

: maate and Naojiron Maranon 7 286 

ee eked por f Roctoty ‘by. the f= 
TVEILIZATION is a debtor to 
Raneld Mi 2 


: Washington State Historical 
Society. This‘man, a son of Archi- 
bald MacDonald, chief trader of the 
~~ Hudsoh Bay Company, and of the 
> Princess Sunday, the daughter of a 
~Chinook Indian king, who died in 
1824, less than a year after her maer- 
Tiage, possessed heroic traits which 
call to mind the type of Ulysses 
-and Marco Polo. He was well edu- 
cated, but deliberately_ turned his 
back upon what might have been 
- @ career of distinction in Canada to 
‘pursue an adventurous _— projedt 
whose fascination lured him irresist- 
itily—the penetration of the then 
rigid isolation of Japan. . 

The wrecking of some Japanése 
* seamen. on the Pacific Coast in the 
"region of the Columbia River, near 

his carly home, had stirred his keen 
“dmagination. Tales were spread that 
they had come from a distant empire 
which barred foreigners on pain of 
death, and yet which was rich, ar- 
~ tistic and highly cultured according 
».to its own standards—a beautiful 
land wrapped in a vast mystery. 

His thoughts became centred on 
-solving this mystery, and he suc- 
| ®eeded in his enterprisé by the ex- 
~-ercise of daring, determination and 
“Ingenuity such as few men possess, 
_ Bwept on by the tide of his under- 
_ taking, he became the first teacher 
_of English in Japan, whose work in 
+ @pening the Jap mind to the 

benefits of foreign intercourse paved 

the way for the success of Commo- 

Gore Perry's expedition a few years 

later. 

“Japan adventure,” as 
“Called it, “took place . im 1848-49. 
After many subsequent wanderings 
»- he returned home; and forty years 





Society has at last performed the 
praiseworthy act of issuing it in a 
well-bound book amplified by notes 
which enhance its historical value. 

William 8, Lewis. and Professor 
Murakami of the Intperial Univer: 
sity at Tokio have Assembled the 
material, in the book. They say in 
the preface: 

The editors have thought his 
(MacDonald's). story of sufficient 
literary merit and historic value to 
warrant its publication as his own 
story, just as written. The style, 
perhaps a little florid for some cold 
readers of ¥, was addressed to 
the readers of the past century. 
* * * The editors have also 
added a bibliography and a brief 
geographical some por- 

» tons of MacDonald's life 
not touched on in his story. * * * 


gives into the restless spiri 
quiry @mong educated 
classes of Japan at the time, and 
the current of thought then devél- 
oping—a demand for the. 


ration, 
felt for his Ae, his 4 : 

r pu t 
into pa Japanese chashetie. . is 
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their Ea 

1 resolved within myself to per- 
sonally solve~the mystery, if pos- 
sible, at any cost of effort—yea, 
life itself. Satisfied in my own 
conscience with my purpose, I 
never abandoned it. That purpose 
was to learn of them and, if occa- 
sion should offer, to instruct them 
of us. ; 
MacDonald proceeded about. his 
quest with déliberation. He resolved 
to enter Japan in the guise of a 
castaway, and to take the conse- 
quences, whatever they might be 
For the purpose, which he kept I= 
view, of teaching the Japanese he 
made a small collection of books—the 
English Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, a dictionary, a grammar, a 
history and a géograpby. Then he 
took up a seafaring career in the 
hope that it would draw him grad- 
ually nearer his goal. 

After several voyages -he shipped 
at Mowhu, in Hawaii, as a partner 
on the whaler Plymouth, under the 
terms of a novel agreement, He 
was-to share the profita of the whal- 
ing, but. with a stipulation that he 
was to be free to leave the ship on 
the coast of Japan. 

The bargain was carried out 
After a prosperous: voyage he turned 
over all his profits to his partne: 
and, when five miles from the for- 
bidden coast, cast adrift:in a sme!" 
sailboat carrying his. box of book: 
and stationery, a quadrant and pro- 
visions for thirty-six days. There 
was no wavering on his part. He 
wrote: 

My hot heart, full of its purpose 
of years, rose in swell in unison 
with the Pacific billow. 


MacDonald’s plan beihg to preténd 
that he was a wrecked seaman, he 
practiced capsizing: his little boat and 
then righting it again, in order to 
be prepared to approach the island- 
ers in that guise without throwing 
away his life needlessly. He landed 
on the shore of Yezo in June, 1848. 
His strategem was successful. The 
natives received. him as a piece of 
foreign driftwood hurled upon their 
coast. 

He found himseif a prisoner im- 
mediately,. but now all his resources 
of tact and initiative came into play 
and by one means or Another he 
contrived to placate his not unkindly 
eaptors. Soon sqme Japanese offi- 
cials arrived and conveyed “him ‘to 
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dith Wharton’s 


greatest novel 


A SON AT THE FRONT 


Mrs. Wharton’s magnificent gift of story-telling 
here is matched with a situation of vast human 
significance, one which places her. characters 
under the stress of the greatest passions. From 
its opening the novel moves forward in an 
atmosphere of deepening excitement, with that 
mastery of plot which is disclosed in all her. 


stories. 


$2.00 at any bookstore or news-stand 





CHARLES. SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Here is the Locke of “The Mounte- 
bank” and “The Beloved Vagabond” 
with a tale of romance and intrigue 
and of a queer, lovable, whimsical 


hero. $2.00 at booksell 


ers. 





Worn Out? 


Have you got that _ tired 
feeling? 
Read Maurice Renard’s 
Startling Novel 
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teresting book by a great man.” 
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The Outlook calls: “Decidedly one of the author’s best 
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"<The Pour Horsemen of the Apotalypec.” $2.00. | 
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Human Race 


l/HUMANITE PREHISTORIQUE. By 
Jacques. de Mor; . Parts: La 
Renaissance du 15 fronce. 

INDICBS NUMERIQUES DE LA 
CIVILIZATION ET DU PROGRES. 
By Alfred Nieeforo. Paris: Ernest 
Flammarion, 4 


LA SOCIETE FEODALE. By J. Cal- 
mette, Paris: Armand Solin. 3 


HE three books above listed 
merit consideration together, 
for all of them, though pri- 
marily discussing widely dif- 
erent subjects, pass from the 
strict limitations of those subjects 
to broader considerations of the 
extent and direction of human 
progress in. historic times. One 
of them, indeed, the work of Pro- 
féxsor Niceforo,, is perhaps thé 
most cold scientific discussion . of 
progress and civilization—or civili- 
zations—that has appeared, and both 
its Mme of reasoning and its _con- 
clusions are well worthy of very 
serious attention in these days when 
such matters. are commonly treated 
with either a universal but baseless 
optimism or with an equally base- 
less pessimism. The other two books 
furnish an excellent background for 
this more detailed study of modern 
progress and its possible future. 

In these days,- when poets make 
history and popular novelists write 
it, it comes rather as a surprise to 
find a sketch of “ prehistory " writ- 
ten by a man who has a thorough 
knowledge of his: subject. In the 
present “case, the Count. de Mor- 
gan is perhaps the most emiment 
of French archaeologists, and his 
knowledge of the Egyptian and East 
Mediterranean civilizations has been 
gained “in decades of actual excaya- 
tion and study in those regions. The 
present work may be looked upon as 


(as it did in Europe) instead of 
‘twenty, as it did in Japan. 

“La Société Feodale,” which 
covers the history and. structure of 


*| feudal society in Europe, summar- 
ng stage in the de-! - 


izes an in! 
velopment of our own race. Cal- 
mette is @ professor in the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, and his work is 
done very thoroughly in small com- 
pass. Being a study of a particular 
form. of gecial organization, it de- 


teric record, and it is markedly de- 


development .during the 
period. For our present purposes, it 
brings out sharply two imporfant 
features; relating to the origin and 
the fall of feudalism. The first is 
that feudalism displaced an earlier 
torm_of social organization because 
it was better adapted to the imme- 
diate necessities of the times, and 
not because it was necéssarily a bet- 
ter social organization of itself. The 
second, of like import, is that feu- 
dalism was in turn ‘displaced by 
other forms of society because it no 
longer suited these later times, and 
not because the new forms were 
necessarily better in themselves. 
The lesson is that social evolution is 


are due entirely to immediate prac- 
tical necessities, and that the longer 
results of such changes are not 
necessarily in the direction of gen- 
eral improvement, moral or political. 
Those who hold conveniently opti- 


in social affairs will not, of course, 
find much consolation in such facts. 
But social development has been, in 
fact, a series of attempts to find a 
pleasanter alternative than an incon- 





a summary, for broadly popular use, 
of the actual knowledge: that we 
have, or can have, of man in the 
ages before written records. It is 
written with thorough knowledge, 


‘yet it is widely different in read- 


ability from what a German univer- 
sity -professor could have made of 
the same mass of material. That is 
perhaps due to De Morgan’s ances- 
try, for a family reaching ‘back to 
Morgan le Fay is not apt to take 
exactly a professorial view of life. 

“ L’Humanité. Prehistorique,’'— in 
its first section, takes up the indus- 
trial development of man in each of 
the prehistoric’ periods, taking up 
each period in turn; and discussing 
in each case the tools and materials 
used, the processes employed, and 
the implements, weapons, ornaments 
and other objects that were fash- 
ioned. There are carefully chosen 
but ample illustrations, and . the 
record of man in these spheres of ac- 
tivity is treated clearly and com- 
pletely. 

In its second section the life of 
prehistoric man is described, atten- 
tion being paid turn to his dwel- 
lings, his pra in fishing and 
hymting, his experiments in the do- 
mestication of animais, his agricul- 
ture, and finally his dress. These 
matters also are very fully illus- 
trated. : 

The fina) section is, however, the 


sear 
z E 


veniently hot frying pan, on the part 
of a social group or class which is 
temporarily distressed. The fact 
that the- alternative chosen some- 
times leads te the fire is embodied 
in the proverbial records of our rice, 
but it is always overlooked when a 
change is under discussion. 

With the third book on our list, 
we reach modern times and a very 
curious conclusion inde2d. Professor 
Niceforo,, who holds law s in 
the universities of Mi 

; undertakes his study of civill- 
zations and of ‘progress, not with 
predetermined ideas, but in an eén- 
tirely scientific manner. At the out- 
set, he places before us a very 
modest affair, undertaking merely to 
determine what sort of data cai best 
be employed as indices of national or 


studies in turn various possible 
classes of data, which may be 
grouped conveniently as material, 
moral and intellectual. ‘These in- 


-vorces, lawsuits, coal ‘and iron out- 
put, common school attendance, uni- 
versity students, and book produc- 
tion. France and Italy are used as 
convenient regional areas for actual 
results in these various. lines over 


a living. All these can be considered 
as clear improvements due to our 
ee trae ee ie 














might have taken a thousand years 


votes little space to the purely his- |. 


ficient in its treatment of industrial |‘ 
feudal | - 


purely opportunistic, that changes 


mistic views as to regular progress |: 





I have the honor to announce the publication of 


Pe LOST LA DY-: 
by Willa Cather 


Author of ONE OF OURS (Pulitzer Prize Novel 1922) 


N: an atmosphere; individual and full of color, Miss —— 
Cather unfolds this romance of the old West; not — 
the West of the pioneer this time, but of the railroad — r 

aristocracy that grew up when the great trans-conti- 
nental lines were being built across the plains, 


A whole epoch lives again in the little group of people 
so wonderfully pictured here; in this story of an in- ~3 
corruptible man and the beautiful woman who was- 
his wife, and of the house in which their moving drama : 


took place. 


Camera-Portrait 
by E..0. Hoppé. 


Through the whole story. 
one figure stands out with 


irresistible. fascination—the 


figure of Marian Forrester, full of feminine mystery 
and charm, inscrutable in her weakness and her: reck- 
“less courage.* ‘She is one of Miss Cather’s greatest 
triumphs. : 
» A LOST LADY will be one of the »uistanding successes $ 
of the year. The first edition of 20,000 is the largesc I 
have ever published, and a second large printing has 
been ordered bef>re publication. 


$1.75 net. 


There +s also a large paper edition of 


which 200 aré for sale. 











ONE 
__OF 
OURS 


In CANADA from The Macmillan Co. > 
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With the weied of The Pulitzer Prize for 
the best novel of 1922, ONE OF OURS 
takes its rightful place among the master- 
pieces of American. literature. 
publication, 
Bea's Setlers Lists through- 


thousand it j is “welling better than ever 
bef \ Wager 











BY 
WILLA | 
CATHER { 


. Martin's House. Toronto, 


Since its. 
year ago, it has been 


Now in its. sixtieth 


net. 











The New. Novel by 


ETHEL 
oe 


M. DELL | 


Once again Miss Dell triumphe.”. You: wiile 
have read “The Hundredth Chance,” “The 
Lamp In The Desert,” “The Top of the- 
World,” or any of her other best selling 
novels know what to expect when we tell. you 
that she has surpassed herself and that she 
has produced her most’ BS novel in he 
this new one be 


Against a imystic background of — 
ancient tem ples “< weird tradi a 
rg a » facing lif 
meets aM eiyetenious ke 
aa the two become involved 
thrilling drama of‘ love and ad. 
venture. $2.00 at all booksellers 
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5 Shakespeare’ ~ Songs 


ie} we haimond’ No use Pe 


“Tmersoon Banck eee rem $4.20. 


R.. NOBLE. makes an_ elo- 

quent and a much-needed 

Plea for the only point of 

view by which the greatest 
dramatic works of all time 

@an ever be correctly understood— 


* the dramatic point of view. These 


‘things are plays, though the. student 
may forget it. They were written 
“by Bhakespeare, though the actor 

does not always consider this fact. 
’ "The scholar, on the one hand, butids 

a far-fetched theory regarding the 

Moral. esthetic or psychological im- 
* port of some passage. He will then 

‘go to any length—even to the point 

of questioning the authorship of 

some otherwise undisputed plece—to 
prove that Shakespeare, having & 
‘ mind, thought as he did. But 

Sh re, whatever else he did, 
- did not write problem plays. Shake- 
°» @peare’s own Hamlet, in the face of 
- wmnecessary questions as to his mad- 
“ness, would doubtless have replied, 
“The concernancy, sir?*’ . 

.» Elizabethan audiences, which were 

largely composed of Miterate 

™ groundlings,’’ were never asked to 

‘yack thei brains about things that 

kingly made 
elear to them by speech or action. 

On. the other hand, actors, when a 

question of “effect’’ is at issue, 

seemingly do not ask themselves, 


may that intention best be 
hfought to light?"’ Yet, whatever 
the fina} decision may be, surely this 
is the first of all things to ask. In- 
@tead we find such substitutes as 
* say on this 

* point?.”” Tradition may here be de- 


speeches or events surrounding that 
Noveliness make it unexpected? No 
wonder the commentator is forced to 
add that the satire is delicate. 
many of us it is prebably impercepti- 
ble. -A more convincing explanation 
perhaps would be .that whatever 
humorous effect is achieved jin these 
cases comes through contrast and 
surpfise: Moreover, in opposition td 
the flippancy or obtuseness of the 
characters’. comment before ~ and 
after the songs, thelr own qualities 
are made to shine forth even more 
unmistakably. 

The “satirical ’’ explanation _ fits 
much. better in the case of the 
“ Cuckoo ’’ and ‘* Owl”’ songs from 
‘* Love’s Labour's Lost,’" Here the 
songs themselves, while rich in at- 
mosphere and poetic content, are de- 
cidedly- playful and sportive.~ 

“Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred *’ 
is very aptly elucidated. Here the 
song is essential to the action, help- 
ing Bassanio in his choice of the cas- 
kets, -Yet Mr. Nobile, like the present 
writer, has heard this song sung in 
choral setting.with the words quite 
inaudible. The terms which he uses 
=" gourvy treatment '’ and “ bat- 
blindness '"’ fon the part of produc- 
ers)—are none too strong. 

The facts concerning the children 
who acted and sang for a time in 
Shakespéare’s own theatre and dur- 
Seatac tamananienh aes aa 


To 


The Soul of 


Abe Lincoln 


An Historical Romance 


By 
BERNIE 
BABCOCK 


=] 





playhouse, Black: 
at considerable ead “Apparently 
the child-actors were most 

able to the playwright as the fairies 

in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
The period, on the other hand, when 
they became a thorn in thé flesh of 
all adult players is indicated by the: 
bitter topical comments of Hamlet, 
The particular interest of these 


are studying, is their bearing on (1) 


.,j tne gradual development of the 
dramatic method in Shakespeare's 


use of song, (2) the chronology of 
the plays, and (3) the reason for the 
poet's decision to write tragedies. 
This resolve our author | ascribes 


™Y | largely to the fortunes of the Globe 


“thing unusual.” Such as, for in- 
stance, abstracting ‘' Hark; Hark, 
the Lark” from “ Cymbeline” and 
@inging it outside the gate in the 
“porter scene in “ Macbeth.”’ 

Against - all these inanities Mr. ; 
Noble's book, ‘‘ Ghakespeare’s Use 
of Song,”’ is directed, with sure pur- 
pose and equally sure result for the 
attentive reader. His aim, a very 
important orie, and on the whole 
guccessfully accomplished, is to show 
that students and players who omit, 
transfer or belittle the importance 
of Shakespeare's songs are guilty of 
an error in.the highest degree de- 
structive of the beauty and worth of 
the plays in which these songs occur. 

Such errors, or the tendency to 
~them, holds Mr. Noble, would at 
once disappear on a careful and un- 
biased acrutiny of the songs them- 
selves and of the context in which 

they are placed. The product of 
such an examination Mr. Noble 
forthwith undertakes to supply in 
the case of each of the Shakespear- 
éan dramas which contains one. or 
more songs. His method is to give, 
at the beginning of each chapter, the 


Theatre. He maintains that the 
change to strong and mature drama 
Was made because of the loss of a 
large part of the personnel capable 
of handling the lighter style of the 
comedies and of singing the, songs 

rily of freq 


i such entertainments. 











ek Ni 


points, as shown in the work that we |W 





occurrence in |% 


‘In the tragedies songs are much} - 


leas. often employed, and when they 
do happen they are almost always 
| given to one performer, chosen in 
part for the ability to 


accurate and illuminating. He is to 
be thanked for including the actual 
music, with lute accompaniment, of 
the tune traditionally sung to the 
Willow Song in “Othello,” as it is 
given in a manuscript preserved in 
the British Museum, dating from 
about 1615. EDWARD ROYCE 





Castaway in Japan 
( Continued from Page 14) 


His. prison was a small house, far 
different from the jails of Western 
civilization, and thither a group of 
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How could a phantom hand » 
hold a Likewise, how 
could a. living hasag vanish 
into air, seep, rer and = 
doors since “‘The * 
Hound of the Baskervilles” 
has there been a more sinister 
drama of crime and mystery. 


ex wee 
32.00 








of “The Beloved Vagabond,” “The Tale of Triona” 
Full of the charm pik scm of Locke’s best work 

Spal 8 plot all of acim uadaroarreing 
ing, a ac unwa 

interest. Here is the Locke of “The Mounte- 
bank” and “The Beloved Vagabond.” ~- $2.00 


Dark Days and Black: Knights 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Author of “Polished Ebony,” “Assorted Chocolates,” etc. 
Inimitable stories of the Southern negro that 
sti won for the author a nation-wide B14 


Island of Destiny 


By ARTHUR J. REES 

Author of “The Shrigking Pit,” “The Moon Rock,’” etc. 
A tale of suspense, of mystery, and romance 
with a most surprising climax. A book “Sn ; 


By BURTON F. ©TEVENSON 

Author of “The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,”’ ete: 
One of the best of Mr..Stevenson’s famous 
mystery storiés. $2.00 


of “‘Books and Their Writers,”’ ate. 

itical and stimuletirg discussions of forty-two 
novelists, poets, dramatists, essa 

es: TO ES 


] DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers Since 1839 
New York City 























By L. C. HOBART 


A striking first novel of unusual conception in which strong romantic 
love is caught in « tangle of friendship, hatred and revenge. It is the 
_ story of the uncanny influence of a siliren scarf on the love of two men for 
One woman; of the fatal consequences of passion in ever narrowing circies 
and finally of the beauty of a noble renunciation. In brilliance, cleverness 
and originality it is head and shoulders above the usual. “first novel.” 


' $2.00, postage extre. At all bookstores, or from 
EP. DUETON @ CO. 04 Fitts Avene, NEW YOR 
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Tut, Tat! Mr. Tutt | 
A new volume of Tutt stories by 


Dept..20, $ West 20th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Author of “Tat and Mr. Tot,” “His C 


en,” ele. 


‘s Ci 


$2.00 at all bookstores. With frontispiece. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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{ Continued from Page 11 ) 


tction 


in spite of his uncouth appearance 
and his awkward manners. Johnson 
and Maclean. become 


make common cause in the service 
of. Claudia Grevel, a.cousin of the 


tutor’s 


young charge who has 
eloped with a man whom Johnson 


knows to be unworthy of her. How 
they serve her, and what perils they 
encounter in so doing, and how Mid- 
winter ‘helps them at critical mo- 


ments form the ‘substance 


book. 


the 


Vittte 
about Midwinter. Can it be that the 


author is reserving him for. another 


tale? 
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It is a story that has many 


endow it 


he -would have done 
course 


If. so, 


qa 


merits and few faults, the 
of. which is that it telis too 
well to reserve the title also. 
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both gives the novel its interest and 


its value. 


the 


with deftness and with. re- 


Catherine is drawn with great 
markable insight. She is so vividly 


conceived” and. portrayed that 


skill, 


The author has| 


reader. feels sharply her dilemma, 
not .been so successful with Charlies. 


and her struggle. 


Doran 


jes La 


Ht ny 


May ‘Sinclair, 
to learn that] clement. tends to mak 


achieves a style that is staccato 


John Buchan. 


George. H. 
ng up John Buchan’s lat-] piques the —Westerner’s ager 


novel will naturally be that] Perhaps it is but a 
the title refers to the season, and this | always enticing 


impression is seemingly .confirmed|known. But this 


MIDWINTER 
By 


however, 


“ Midwinter ” is the name of a man, | deeper yet and even 


New York: 


MIDWINTER. 
Com 
T - est 


it is so sensitive to her ma- 


terial that when in the last few 
need read no further than the first | tery story, of 


It was perhaps necessary to conven- 
tionalize him somewhat, but he is 
seldom clear, never quite real. And 


that is true to some extent of all 


the other characters of “‘ Labyrinth,” 


except two of the children and 
“Mr. Bill,” a friend of the Ham- 
pages the book shirks its problem 
the style seems to flatten out also. 


without degenerating into syncopa- 
by the picture on~the jacket. One} edly exists.’ In the 


tion. 
chapter, 
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3 Early History of. 


Smith College 


THR BARLY HISTORY OF SMITH 
COLLEGE, 1871-1910. a Clark 
Seelye, D. D., aap Moh: 
ton Mifflin Company. $2 

T 1s difficult in-our day to real- 

ize that fifty years ago a col- 

lege for women was an almost 

unheard-of thing and that there 

existed an almost universal be- 
lief that higher education would en- 
tirely unfit young women to become 
wives and mothers. Yet that was 
the situation faced by the first Board 
of Trustees of Smith’ College. How 
this situation was met, how Smith 
College was founded and how kK grew 
into a successful educational insti- 
tution are told by Dr. L. Clark See- 
lye in his book, *‘ The Early History 

.of Smith College.’’ : 
When the will of Sophia Smith, 

who died at Hatfield, Mass., on June 
12, 1870, was read, it was found 
that she had bequeathed $300,000 to 
establish a lleg ze at 
Northampton, Mass. It had been 
Miss Smith’s. first intention that the 
college should be located at Hatfield 
and her will had originally been so 
drawn, but she had become con- 
vinced of the’ superior advantages of 
Northampton and had made a new 
will. The people of Hatfield were 
very angry when they learned of the 
change, and they even went so far as 
to contest the will, but the Probate 
Court decided against them and they 
wisely decided not to carry the mat- 
ter any further. 

The first difficulty encountered by 
the Trustees was in finding a Presi- 
dent for the new college. When Dr. 
Seelye, who was then a professor at 
Amherst, was first aproached, he 
was reluctant to accept the position, 
chiefly because he considered the en- 
dowment fund too small to provide 
adequate facilities for a modern. col- 
lege. When he did accept, it was 
with the understanding that the col- 
lege should not open until the Au- 
tumn of 1875, the funds, or such of 
them as were not required for build- 
ing, being allowed to accumulate. 
In order to make it perfectly plain 

_ that Smith College was not to be of 

an inferior intellectual type, it was 
decided that the entrance require- 
ments should be the same as those 
of men’s colleges in New England. 
As Professor William 8. Tyler, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, ex- 
pressed it in his speech at the in- 
auguration of President Seelye into 
office: 

We mean it shall be a whole 
college, and for the*present noth- 
ing but a college. If we cannot 
make it such, we are ready to re- 
sign our places and give way to 
others. If there is not a demand 
for one such institution in all New 
England—in all these- United 
States—if the public mind is not 
yet elevated to this standard and 
cannot be so educated up to it as 
to fill with pupils this ‘one college 
edifice, then I, for one, say, let 
it stand empty, as a_ perpetual 
monument of what was offered by 
the founder and Trustees of this 
institution and declined by the 
community—a perpetual monu- 
ment to a noble effort and a mag- 
nificent failure. 

Girls who undertook to prepare 


themselves to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations found themselves ham- 
pered by lack of facilities and by the 
unsympathetic and_even hostile at- 
titude of their elders. One of the 
first candidates for admission — is 
quoted as saying: 

“One lady told me my father 
would have to buy my coffin before 
he did my diploma.” ae 

Another writes: 

** The boys at the high school weré 
so ugly to us girls who were going 
to college that they made life very 
disagreeable, and when no boys took 
Greek for a college course the Prin- 
cipal would not start a class for the 
girls, and we found ourselves one 

“ gear behind in Greek and had to 
hire the Principal to tutor us all 
Summér vacation.” 

Nevertheless, a number of girls did 
present themselves as candidates 
for admission, though only fourteen 
of them succeeded in passing the ex- 
aminations. With thes fourteen 
students and three teachers the col- 
lege opened on Sept. 9, 1875. There 
was only one class, corresponding td 
the freshman class in a men’s col- 
lege. The plan was to admit a new 
class.each year until there should 
be four. There never was any 
preparatory department. .In the be- 





ginning the college pogsessed only 
buildings—the original college 

ll, a dormitory cottage for the 
students and the Presideat’s resi- 
dence. 

From this time on the history of 
Smith College is one of ‘ constant 
progress. The number of students 
increased, slowly at first and then 
more and more rapidly. Ags the at- 
tendance grew larger more ‘teachers 
were engaged and more buildings 
erected. The funds were carefully 
husbanded and contributions ob- 
tained from alumnae and other 
friends whose willingness to help 
grew as the college Jemonstrated its 
usefulness. In 1900-1910, the last 
year of Dr. Seelye’s administration 
as President, Smith had a student 
enrolment of 1,635 and a Faculty of 
122, forty-nine of whom were} 
Smith graduates. ‘The cash value 
of the invested funds of the college 
was over a million and a half, and 
the total assets well over three mil- 
lion. Smith College had become the 
largest woman's college in the world. 
The total number. of alumhae was 
4,434, and of these 1,437 were pres- 
ent at the mencement exercises 
in 1910 when Dr. Seelye bade fare- 
well to the college over which he had 
presided for thirty-five years. 

Dr. Seelye’s history is a simple 
straightforward narrative of progress 
and growth. Of the unremitting 
toil and the devoted service which 
made that growth and progress pos; 
sible he has but little to say, for the 
reason, no doubt, that the story 
would have been largely of his own 
achievements. 

In a postscript to Dr. Seelye’s his- 
tory, Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke of 
the class of 1883 tells of student lif: 

at Smith. The first students took 
life very seriously and begrudged 
every moment devoted to anything 
but study. They had to be driver 
out to take walks, and if they cou!¢ 
have had their way, they would un 

doubtedly have justified the prophe- 
cies that had been made concerning 
the ill-effects of higher educatio> 
upon the health of young women 

Fortunately, their teachers were 
wiser than they and encourage? 
them to take part in student activi- 
ties outside the classroom. Literary 
and dramatic societies were formed 
and termis, basketbell-and other ath>} 
letic sports were introduced, thus 
removing the danger of a too close 
application to study. Life at Smith 
became a normal, healthy life, con- 
ducive to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of mind and body, as the use- 
ful lives of its thousands of -grad- 
uates bear witness. 





Long View of the Race 
( Continued from Page 15} 


which may perhaps lead to the de- 
struction, in time, of highly indus- 
trialized societies. We have, for ex- 
ample, (a) increases in suicides, (b) 
divorces and (c) frauds and other 
** commercial "' crimes; we have 
clearly a lowering of the birth rate; 
and we have more doubtfully an in- 
crease in unsound mentalities, Pro- 
fessor Niceforo points out that. the 
results come about, in many. cases, 
because of a nktcessary conflict be- 
tween’ the interests of the individual 
and those of the social group to 
which he belongs. A decreased birth 
rate, for example. makes for easier 
living conditions for the individual; 
but it also makes for the conquest 
or extincti of his social gioup 
when it comes to meet a group 
where the interest of the State is 
still held supreme. s . 
Finally, in a very curieus conclud- 
ing. section, Niceforo suggests that 
the extent of progress made by any 
civilization, even our own, is never 
appreciated by the existing genera- 
tion. The workingman today, for 
example, is no longer a slave or a 
serf, as were his ancestors, but a 
freeman. .Yet no workingman, nat- 
urally enough, feels any definite’ 
sentiment of. thankfulness on. this 


























The LIFE and LETTERS 
of 
Walter H. Page 
By BURTON J. 

HENDRICK 

“The beat American biograph 
teaching patriotic and ache | 
service to the people; illustrated 


by af eminent example.” 
: 2 vols., $10.00 


Java and the East 
Indies 

By FRANK G. 
CARPENTER 


Theout of ‘the way places of 
Australasia. Maps and 125 


Polly & 
By JOHN GAY 


Illustrated in color and black 
and white by WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. A companion 
volume to Clade Lovat Fraser’s 
edition of The Beggar's oy 

: 4.00 


A Heinemann first. 
Animal 
Personalities 


By SAMUEL A. 
DERIEUX 


More delightful animal stories 
by the author of. Frank of Free- 
dom Hill. $2.00 


Julian 
Street's 


Cross-Sections 


This. is the first collection - of- 
short. fiction by the author of 
Rita Cor , Abroad at Home 
and In Need of Change. The 
selection has been made from 
the best work of his lies. 


The ART of 

Color epee 
By MICHEL JACOBS 
A remarkable handbook for the 
artist, the printcr, the decorator 


and the student, Many color 
plates. $7.50, 


A Pocket Bridge 
Book 

By WALTER CAMP 
You saat be a “dub” if you 
read this book; it.will show you 


all the fine points of the game. 
Mr. Camp isan expert.’ $1.00 


Sea Tracks 
6f. the oo 
Speejacks. 
"Round the Wi orld 


| By DALE COLLINS: 


A regu sea-yarn of ome first | 
motor t journey around the 
world. $5.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


‘As I Like It 


In no form has Professor —_ revealed his winning personality 
and the brilliant play ‘of his thought so fully as in these discus- 
sions of the books and the plays and the timely questions of the 
day. . $2.00 


By CHARLES:CONANT: JOSEY 


Race and National Solidarity 


A powerful srenmest in favor of the permanent domination of 
the world by the white race, presented by a coo’, clear and fear- 
less thinker. The author, who is assistant professor of psychology 
at Dartmouth College, uncovers in our current ideals of inter- 
national brotherhood elements of weakness which lead him 
to judge them practically and ethically unsound. $2.50 


By PAUL LANDORMY 


A History of Music 


This new history of music, translated from the French by F. H. 
Martens, who has added a supplementary chapter on American 
‘music, brings the subject up to the latest possible date. It 
should replace its predecessors 6f similar scope and character. 

$2.50 


By FREDERIC JESSUP STIMSON, LL. D. 
The American Constitution 
As It Protects Private Rights. 
A popular exposition for ordinary citizens, of what may be called 
the human aspects of the Constitutisn. ‘$2.50 


By REV..CEORGE FOOT MOORE 


The Birth: and Growth of Religion 


This new work by the Frothingham Professor of the History of 
Religion in Harvard University: begins with, a study of the rudi- 
ments of religion and carries the growth of the religious impulses 
and instincts through the animistic stage, the stages of national 
polytheisms to monotheism and the.present world religions..$1.50 
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Latest Works of Fiction | 
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must of necessity have a certain 
amount of artificiality in evidence. 
But in the case of “ The Yellow 
Seven *’ the very needful machina- 
tions of the author seem less to the 


Snell has studied his Borneo at first 
hand, and the weracity of the set- 
ting, Coupled with the naturalness of 
his characters, already alluded to; 
gives.a pldusibility to “The Yéllow 
Seven”’ unusual in stories of this 
kind. 
Pt Bee: 

UNCLE JAMES’S SHOES 
UNCLE JAMES’S SHOES. By Doris 

Webster and Samuel C. Webdster. 

as. York: The o 


is 
Shoes,” written in collaboration by 
Dorts and Samuel C..-Webster.. The 
hero ts William Clintock Jr., usually 
called Billy, who first appears as @ 
small boy, rebelling. against the 
family subservience to is Uncle 


angered their father by her marriage 
and had beemteft penniless as a re- 


Billy alone of. all the family re- 
fused to.bow down and» worship 
Uncle James, not only as: a small 


end. He had a gift for . 
and was ingenious. Beginning with 
the mending of skates, bicycles 
an old fowboat, he later bought 
motor beats and disabled 





THE PAROWAN BONANZA 
18 eas, SUP ENES- B ee 
Brown & Co. 


reader can always take up 


comés te the public direct from her 
home in Las Vegas, Nev.; the desert 
of that State forms the background 
of its pages. 

** Hopeful ‘Bill ** Dale is a cheery 
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Western fiction, however, this young 
lady, capable enough with a shoot- 
ing iron, fails her miner husband in 


desire for aplace im society develop 
breach 


works itself. out naturally and leaves 
the reader with a comfortable ‘sense 
of having seen. the desert .country 
at close range,.of having. known its 
mysterious, starlit nights and burn- 
ing days, and of having 

for a time-in ali the surge and rush 
of a mining town in its making and 
in its débacie. -In many parts of the 


proved to he only sand. 


THE WINDING STAIR 
B WINDING STAIR. yA. B.W. 
PU ason. 8s pp. New Yorks George 








the winding stair. 
Mason has written a story about a 
young Englishman ‘whose father, be- 
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A Complete Reference 
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“The entire work (with complete 1923 Atlas) 
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the World, containing an amusing “Test. in Pronuneistion” key), eatitied “The 

36 pages of mapas, beautifully printed ization of Carver”; also “185 Interesting s"*. with to thelr answers, © 
in colors, including ‘changes brought uaa: striking “Pessiaiio Celer-Piste” ihe now badios Please Eohe pete 
“about by ‘the Great War, New Cenaus || Ne Lavangtisos! Dictionary "to the Tenors af The New York Time a 
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permeated with mysticiam ; 
an in 


or sect of the 
was founded 
is Science. It 
is a practical religion, devoid of 
mysticism both in doctrine and in 


The influence of women in reli- 


The one réligion 
day which 


It is sufficient to mention such 
names as Queen Elizabeth, the Em- 
press Irene, Catherine de Medici, 
Florence Nightingale, Catherine of 
Russia, to show that women are 
great organizers and administrators. 
The author continues: 0 

We have seen that the abstract 
arts are peculiarly suited to men;" 
we may suspect that the practi- 
cal and social pursuits are equal- 
ly suited to women. As has al- 
ready been noted, many of the 
women authors were writers 
memoirs, of comments on society; 
and woman now appears as the 
gregarious genius. She is. at her 
best when working with her fel- 
low-citizens on useful schemes of 
social organization ° or 
ment. 

This. is not a new idea. 

been 


improve- 


ple 
buted to the influence of women. 
If itjis true, a com with 
societies in which women's influ- 
ence has been small should give 
results 3 


The civilizations of Asia have 
always suppressed woman. She 
has been confined to the harem, 
veiled, secluded, and reduced as 
far as possible to a puppet for the 
amruserrent of her sole seri= 


women are really in control of the 
social and civilized life of the com- 
munity. American civilization is 
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THE GENESIS OF 
_THE WAR) : 
The Rt. Honorable 
Her 


bert H. Asquith 
important 


The season's 
book. $6.00 


THE LONDON OF 
THACKERAY 


E. Beresford Chancellor 
The haunts of Thackeray's char- 
acters. : $6.00 


A SPORTSMAN AT 
LARGE 


~ . AMajor Harding Cox 
By an authority in many fields of 
sport. $6.00 


THE LAW OF THE 
KINSMEN 


Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline 
Impressions of America. $3.50 


HOW TO SING 


Madame Luisa Tetrazzini 
Suggestions invaluable to. teacher 
and student. $2.50 


PERSONAL AND 


EFFICIENCY 
Prof. C. A. Henderson 
How to meet life’s comipetition. 


THE BLACK : 
CANG — 
H. C. McNeile 
btger we g Trememege a eg 


THE HOUSE OF 
HELEN - 


E. F. Benson 


Of a youth whose inheritance has 
a sinister strain. $2.00 
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BUSINESS — 


BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


| A novel of The Woman in Business 
by the author of “Brass” 


What people are saying of “Bread” 


iit 


c. 
Fs 
+ 


business 
‘Bread’ the story of a New York business girl and woman, and they 
are going to argue with men about it.” 


and desesves to be rated one of the great novels of the year,” 
$2.00, postage extra, at all bookstores, or 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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‘LEM ALLE 
by W. P. Lawson 


A good man to meet in a book— 
2 good man to micet anywhere. 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
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By the author of “The Foret Sage,” “Loyalics.” oe 
John Galsworthy | 


{of fiction. Ine tithe: in : 


| His Form,” “A Hedonist,” “Timber,” “Santa Lucia,” — 
_ “Blackmail,” “Stroke: of Lightning,” “The Broken Boot,” 
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Books and Authors 


UTHER NICHOLS "' is the 4itle} first novel, “ Bline Vere,” was pub-| 


What Is It. Wortl 
To You To KNO 


“Many times a day you face situations. that; 
“opheug ae draw-upon your reserve. of 

Tt may be in the office or among business asso- 
Ciates, it may be at the club or in a social gather-» 
ing. It may be in any of the activities that make: 
up every day life: What is it worth to you in. : 
influence and leadership, in dollars and cents, to meet thest 2 
demands without hesitation? What is it worth to you to 

-be the man who knows and win the admiration pga : 
friends, the respect and confidence of your associates? - 
Your success and satisfaction in life rest so. tneeely upon: 

ur reserve of knowledge’ that you must, in your own 

interests, have readily available such an in allible source 
of knowledge as 


THE NEW | 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The powers cand by 

Aladdin’s lamp were puny 

compared with the power - of 

oe available . The 

agic carpet could not carry 

you’ to so many > wonilistel Linde "The wisdom of Solomon en- 

compassed but an‘insignificant part of the enw: stored up 

- here. For in the twenty-four Gahcuies of this work, five hundred 

brilliant scholars have recorded all. that the world has ever 
thought or done—all the knowledge gained since the beginning of time. 


FREE TO YOU 


An. Nita Mlustrated Book of Real Value . 


“. ‘The coupon will brin; thout cost or obligation—an interesting 80-page book which tells the story 
of THE NEW INTERN TIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, and how it enables you to draw. instantly ee 
Cee Sght's pees, ath knowledge. We will send you also full information on the easy method by which - 

ans possess this great work. Send the coupon today for your copy of 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ~ Publishers NEW YORK 


is no heroine, properly. - 


William Johnston's new . mystery 
novel,. ‘‘ The "Waddington Cipher, 
is being serialized by radio. A chap- 
ter of the book is broadcast every 
Thursday evening by Station WJZ 


and publishers will watch with in- 
terest. “‘ The Waddington Cipher” 
is published by Doubleday, Page. 


His two-volume work on “* Wolfgang 
Goethe " will be published late in 
October by Nicholas Brown. 


‘* Splashing Into Society,” by Iris 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York, BY. 2 
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revisions) and information 
of payment. 

















A New Novel by “the Modern Dumas,” svt She 
“Ss he, ° wg t Blood, ” “The Sea Hawk, * etc. | 


ORTUNE'S FOOL, 5 


“A glorious affair, this, to be read and 


loved ... a great, blustering, ingenious, 
actionable tale, told with rare distinction 
and sly humor."—Chicago Post, ’ 
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“One of the high spots of 
‘the season’s fiction.” 
—N. Y. Post 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


( Cont.aued from Page 19) 


Simply because they didn’t want to 
bother. with the marriage ceremony, 
and finally decided: to bow to those 
same conventionalities because—well, 
it was because Marguerite had* sev- 
etal times contemplated suicide to 


‘. yid her lover of further responsibil- 


i. 


~ ity, and she rather wanted a wed- 


ding. dress in which to do the degd. 
Mason has delved into the 
of crime and retribution 
and decided that it is well to walk 
im the crowd, in marriage as in mili- 
tary discipline. Mason’s philosoph- 
ical tendencies, however, have never 
for a moment biinded him to the 
érying necessity for the proper in- 
gredient of ‘* love’ scenes’ and 
** elinches.” 


STINGING -NETTLES 


NETTLES. Marjorie 
2 wMBowen. Boston: Baal, Maynard é 


i 
rs 


ee 


7e, 

VER since ‘* This Freedom *’ 
proved such a notahle success 
various writets have heen en- 

* @eavoring to echo its profitable repe- 
tition of the old anti-suffrage slo- 
gan, *‘ Woman's place is the home.’’ 
Latest of these is Marjorie Bowen, 
who pauses every now and then in 
the course of her excessively long 
and exceedingly dull novel to assure 
the reader that none of the “mis- 
fortunes which her heroine experi- 


anced would have fallen to her lot 


» 
% 
at 


ue 
Ps 


©. doctors were unprocurable. 
oa 


re last 


had she not lived in an age of free- 
dom for women. Lucie Uden had 
had a worthless father and « useless 
mother; she married a Sicilian, Pio 
Simonetti, without being in the least 
im love with him, because she 
** wanted to he married.’’ He proved 
@ diseased wastrel, about two hun- 
dred of the novel's 3&2 closely print- 
ed ‘pages being devoted to an ¢x- 
haustive—and exhausting—account 
of how Lucie nursed him while he 
was slowly dying of some especially 
loathsome form of tuberculosia in an 
Ttalian villa where nurses and good 
Before 
he finally expired, however, Lacie 
had met Carlo Ghisleri, with whom 
she fell in tove, while he adored 
her. 

But when her husband's death at 
set her free, Ghisleri, who, like 
; was an Italian, developed some 

unnamed disease and refused to per- 

mit her to sacrifice, hérself by he- 
coming his wife, whereupon she 
promptly marries an _ estimable 
young Englishman and devoted her- 
self to her hushand, her two chil- 
dren and letters to Ghisleri, whose 
replies ‘‘ filled with constant ilumi- 
mation the existence of Toby Ent- 
whistie’s wife’’ (!) Ghisleri’s Wi- 
ness also would seem to have beén 
of a lingering kind. But what any 
or all of this has to do with the 
author’s cheap diatribe against 
women in the arts and professions 
it is not easy to say. Lucie, when 
first we meet her, is ‘* a well-known 

@esigner of clothes, furniture, tex- 

tiles and, in fact, everything that 

Could be covered with decoration,”’ 

which in this time of specialization 
+ seems like a rather tall order. 

tater she turns into a writer, ap- 
parently on the spur of the moment, 
and sells short stories without any 
difficulty at all. The book is full of 

Such temperate statements as the, 

following: 

It was all disintegrating, 
whole of Europe, like the 


the 
dead 
of 
Rome. Why not? 
‘Why should we expect to escape? 
* * But it would not be fire 
Daiaeed heaven that would burn or 
barbarian hordes that would over- 
whelm us, but the dry rot from 
within—the rule of the women. 
Most of the female puppets in the 
sovel spend their time scheming to 
nafry rich. men, this because they 
“tived in an age of feminine 
esmancipation."’ 
; BRASS COMMANDMENTS 
B 7, A488 COMMANDMENTS. By 
‘hatles A. Settzer, New York: 
op Century Company. $1.90. 
E West, as far as the fiction 
writer is concerned, apparently 
refuses to grow up. It even 
‘seems to accentuate, as time goes 
_on, the wild and wooly aspects of its 
‘adolescence. It must pefforce be 
*peopled in something lke a fifty-fif- 
. ty ratio with picturesque and pro- 
 fane cowboys and less picturesque 
ut more profane cattle thieves, 
‘along witht a goodly sprinkling of 
_ Mexicans to add a dash of color to 
the outward canvas and a dash of 
devilment. to the morc sinister as- 
Of the plot. Ht is.such a West 
i Charies A. Seltzer has’. sought 


, to chronicle in an-ambitious list or 


stories and films, for some years 
past, and it is to such a West that 
h@ now returns in his latest volume, 
“ Brass Commandments.” 

The yarn belongs to what may 
still be called the Ligon ce 
school of fiction, and 








f* aS : 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
happy novel of small-town 

. life, with a strong 


j By the author of 
r “Fair Harbor,” etc. 
| $2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Interesting New 
Publications from - 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S - 
Autumn List 
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den Gos agent Oe mak Se 
ing body about every few pages. . It 


thing elge.. But he returns to. his. 
old stamping ground as we open the 
book 


Things had not gone well in his 


to start a_ counter-irritation, and 
ehooses the most direct method,. He 
issues commandments.- Now, com- 
mandments, whether graven on stone 
or scrawled on parchment, or even 
smuggled in as amendments to a 
constitution, never fail to irritate the 
human temperament. Those pro- 
mulgated by Flash Lannon rah 
true to form. Under six .45-calibre 
cartridges that stood ‘‘ on the shelf 
on their flat ends, eloquently rigid 
and suggestive,’ in the Post Office 
at Bozzam City, he nailed bis com- 
mandments. 

Be it added that the ‘love element 
in the plot emerges in* those rare 
intervals when the tumult and the 
shouting dies. We have, “in -fact, 
two heroines—one Glory, who per- 


cerity and elemental fineneas of the 
West, and Ellen Bosworth, endowed 


the East. The two, in fact, run a 
neck-and-neck tace through the last 
chapter for the honor of being in 
Lannon’s arms at the final “ fade 
out." 

* Brass Commandments ’’ Mr. 
Seltzer has turned out another 
briskly moving and exciting yarn, a 
worthy addition to the long list of 
Western “ thrillers ’’. that have pre- 
ceded it. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


orees. PEOPLE’ MONEY. Hen- 
Lestie. New York: Moffat, 
Tord & Co. 
REGORY CHURT is a young 
Oxford graduate who finds him- 
self, through parental inability 
to keep pace with the stock market, 
suddenly confronted with the neces- 
sity Of earning-his own living.- Ip 
“Other People’s Money,"* what 
seetns at first sight a commonplace 
post-graduate situation is given the 
catastrophic quality dear to the Eng- 
lish woman novelist. He celebrates 
the crisis by going to a music hall, 
and steps out into a London fog. 
Fogs (Horace is our authority) are 
favorable to lovers. He collides with 
a temperamental lady from: Tampa, 
Fla.,. whose experiences include 
actual and material shipwreck. Rox- 
ane Netsuke is an art dealer on a 
small and shady scale. Tardy but 
timely reparation by her middle-aged 
‘** betrayer "' enables her to expand 
this busifess into a remarkable 
establishment called the ‘‘ Boule de 
Neige,’’ where the new rich fox- 
trot and tango; are waited upon. by 
pretty girls, including, two ee 
tepresentatives of the new poor, 
Post-impressionist costumes, and, in 
the intervals, purchase spurious an- 
tiques thgt are made for them in 
ae by a cunning Monsieur Mouil- 


however, has inherited 
complication, a 

consciénce. Roxane’s orig- 
inal attraction for him, indeed, 
was rooted in a convittion the au- 
thoress describes as “‘ dogged '" that, 
under other circumstances, of course, 
she would have made “a ripping 
wife.” He also has the saving grace 
of a roving. disposition: where the 


Gregory, 
that troublesome 
Victorian 


already. during his liaison, tried to 
“cash in” upon his physical at- 
tractions. with the daughter of his. 
first employer, a_naive ‘nobleman in 
need .of a social secretary. 


. 
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sonifies in her beauty all the sin- } 


with both the polish and perfidy of |. 


affections are concerned, and has{ 
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The struggle of romance agaiaat 
small-town conventions. 
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The New Nevel by Zona Gs le 
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A Novel by Susan Ertz 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 
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See Re ee ne a ane a te has Ten birth ae 
after the babyhood stage $1.25 


is past. 
HEALTHY CHILDREN By DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER 





IN HEAVEN) 


A volume devoted to the health of the growing child during the period 
between babyhood and school age. $1.25 
These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
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A Great New Novel By: 
D. H. Lawrence 


AVSTRONGLY austiographic! novel ld in Austen 
lia, the story of a great personality drawn into the 
surging current of post-war life at the Antipodes. A book 
rich with the verbal magic that marks all Mr. Lawrence's 
work. -- . $2.00 


_ THOMAS SELTZER, 5 West S0th St, NEW 
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PE aatinteint 
the strongest ones as the women 
are of acquiring those of the men. 

These qualities have led to mate- 
rial prosperity in the past simply 
because America has 


portunity. 

them the intellectual and artistic 
culture of the country, and if 
they have failed to produce any 
culture ‘worth having it is not 
“their fault. They cannot, and 
that is all there is to that. 

The men .have negiected their 
duty. ‘They ‘thave left undone those 
things which they ought to have 
done, and it is not fair for them 
to bring forward the old excuse 
which Adam made to Eve. They 
are the only people who can supply 
the elements now wanting in the 
culture of this continent. 


nection, must always include Can- 
ada. 


The Bookman has opened a de- 
partment which will be devoted ex- 


will ‘be cared for by Allen W. Por- | Gang 
terfield. - 


“Why not be discreet, at 
least?’’. is the question that the 
Countess of Warwick 
September s 
motto would seem to be: 
can’t. be good, be careful.’’ 
that is the impression conveyed by 
what she says of her own genera- 
tion. . 


The modern note is one of an- 
archy, of Bolsheviem, if you 


it 
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Har 
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at 
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ait 

i 
i 
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Man's Story”; an essay on ‘* Sher- 
wood Anderson * by Alyse Gregory, 
and one.on * Matthew Prior” by 
Liewelyn Powys; poems by Alfred 
Krey ay Westcott; 
“Henry James: An International 
Episode,” by Van Wyck Brooks; 
drawings by Pablo Picasso, Board- 
man Robinson, W. R. Rychtarik and 
Adolph Dehn; a “ Vienna Letter,’’ 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and 
book. reviews by Bertrand Russell, 
Gilbert Seldes and others. 





The Square and Compass is a new 
Publication devoted to Masonic news 
and principles. The first issue con- 
tains, among other-features of spe- 
cial interest to Masons, a sketch of 
President Harding's Masonic career. 


The special articles in the Septem- 


Northern Crusoe’s Island,” by Mar- 
gery Pritchard Parker, and “* The 
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his books appearing during the 
war), and finally as H, C. Mcneile, 


purposes. 
* is a story of the further ad- 
ventures of Bulldog Drummond. 


: for publication 
in September by Boni & Liveright: 


James Branch Cabell’s new book, 


Johannes. V. Jensen's “* The Long 
Journey,” is on the Knopf list for 
It 


cH 


ti 
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Hairnet Industry in North China,’”’|| 





“New York World. 





By Julius Meier-Graefe 
Translated by J. Holroyd Reece 
The English-edition of a master- 
piece by probably the greatest 
art critic of modern times. 
Limited edition, lavishly illus- 
$20.00 


The THREE 

IMPOSTORS 

By Arthur Machen 

“A narrative that places Arthur 

Machen, within the field of the 

psyc ic tale, little if 

any behind Stevenson.”—New 
Times. $2.50 





Heart’s Blood 

By Ethel M. Kelley 
“Cape Cod has been much 
traversed by story tellers seeking 
quaint comedy, but Miss Kelley, 
gleaning behind them, has found 
a sure strand of authentic trag- 
"— Hi in the 


$2.00 





The KITCHEN 
PORCH 
By George Philip Krapp 
Iustrated by 


Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor 
Little Red Hen appears a: 
this volume and, on the cheerful 
sunny back h, assumes her 


Savestertea: Ve 
MORE PREJUDICE 
By A. B. Walkley 


A new collection of essays deal- 
ing with the most varied sub- 
jects by the famous dramatic 
critic of the London Times. $2.75 





The Doves’ Nest 
And Other Stories 
By Katherine Mansfield 
“Those who are acquainted 
with The.Garden Party and Bliss 
will find here the same amazin 
— dling po na —— 
t so tellingly through all her 
writings.” — Christian” Science 
Monitor. $2.50 





BILLIE-BELINDA 


By Morguerite Curtis 
BilliesBelinda in all her delight- 


ful adventures will make many 


close friends in girls between t 
ages of 10 and 14. $1.75 


OPERA GUYED 
By Newman Levy 
Tilustrated by Rea Irwin 
Whether you abhor or adore the 
opera “ wi by “Fl in _ 
satiric “Flaccus,” 
The Conwing Tower $2.00 





The Blind Bow-Boy 
By Cari Van Vechten 
“It is clever, flippant, with that 
‘dominant’ quality of his work— 
asa London critic said of Peter 


eae 





JAN 


By Mary Borden .. 
The brilliant story of an inter- 


national misallience, portrayir 
a id j 


the stru of an A 
to adj to an unfa: 
environment. $2.50 
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Not only does The Lone Wolf Return, but 


our old friend Louis Joseph Vance returns 
athis best. The Publishers feel enthusiastic 


‘over this new book of Mr. Vance’s. It is 


one of the finest stories of modern times. |- | 


$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores, or from 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















Dorothy 
Canfield’s 
Latest Book ° 


By the author of 
“Rough-Hewn” and 
“The Brimming Cup” 


RAW MATERIAL 


The publication of a new book by Dorothy Canfield is an 
event of importance.to a great many thousands of people all 
over this coun In is book she has taken the raw 
materials from which novels are made and has shaped them 
into condensed studies of character and incidents that have 
altered the course-of human lives. 

“The chief impression left on the mind of the reviewer is that 

Dorothy Canfield shows herself to be a finer and greater maker 

of short stories than of the ryt Pipe ae: that is saying a great 

deal.. The most impressive thing about them is the perfection 

of their artistry.”—N. Y. Herald. 

Everywhere Books are sold. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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by Beatrice Kean Seymour 


Author of Intrusion and Invisible Tides 
e67/° 00D as were Invisible Tides and Intru- 
sion,‘the third is the best of the three. 
The novelist succeeds in giving her a-sort 
i tment of recent 
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‘Always she treated him like 
this—as a inate; it was in- 


tolerable. * * * “1 want to know 


- what you 
~ Whe — this. 
~ Julia! ” 


mean, by treating me 
You must answer, 


~ Julia, it is true, answers that she 
# on the eve of marrying a whole 


= ot of money, but the mischief has 


geen done. nce is awake; 


—"the Boule de Neige ceases to gather 


snow, and Gregory is consoled by a 


' between her and Roxane, now quite 


SS 


definitely and advantageously Mrs. 


r. 

For reasons inexplicable, unless it 
be that women keep a secret tender- 
meas for the cad, she marries 
(iregory. : 

A strange little novel, spottily 
clever, and full of the awkwardness 
ef an outworn method trying, with- 


out much relish and with no success 


at all, to acquire the new tricks. 


THE FLORENTINE DAGGER 
THE FLORENTINE DAGGER. By 
Ben Hecht, illustrated. New York: 
Bont 4 Liveright. 

YSTERY stories have a way of 
dividing themselves into three 
groups. Fijrst in this rough 

Classification come those, and their 


name is legion, who belie their title— 


7 tive he 


they follow so closely the old pattern 
that the disappointed reader can un- 
ravel the whole twisted skein almost 
from its beginning, and at least ten 
chapters ahead of the puzzled detec- 
meets in the first pages. 
‘Then there are the fair to middlin’ 
“thrillers'’ that go one better. 


» They pique the interest while the 


story builds up, but come a cropper 
over the dénouement, letting its se- 
eret out prematurely, so that it 


--comes on the printed page at length 


volume, 


hut as a feeble and ineffectual anti- 
Climax. Lastly, we have mysteries 
‘** what are "’ mysteries, that actual- 
ly do bewilder the reader and keep 
him guessing until that due season 
arrives when the author seas fit to 
enlighten him. .Among this latter 
rare and welcome group we place 
unhesitatingly the new Ben Hecht 
“The Florentine Dagger.” 

The oracular announcement placed 
by ‘the publishers on this book's 
paper wrapper says that Mr. Hecht 
wrote the story in ten hours in order 
to gmake good his claim “ that it 
should not take more than twice as 


long to write a baffling mystery - 


story as to read one.’’. If so the 
book ‘reveals no unpleasant traces of 
undue speed, for neither is its con- 
struction sliap-dash nor its writing 
slip-shod. , But it has about it, nev 
ertheless, a certain breathlessness of 
tempo, as if Mr. Hecht had written 
part of it at least on beard the 
Twentieth Century Limitedén route 
to or from his beloved Chicago. 


eon i. 
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young Broadway playwright, behind 
whose ‘*‘ charming and stenciled 


smile’ it. was impossible for the 
world at large to guess of the ex- 
isternice of ‘‘ the Rorgian ghosts that 


young woman of beauty, charm. and 
talent, “ vivid as a macaw, with a 
feline slowness in her gesture,” and 
as its producer her father, Victor 
Ballan. This elder Ballan, man of 
the theatre, man of the world, and 
bon vivant, gratified at every turn 
his love of beauty. His apartment 
in its luxury was as ‘‘ the haunt 
of a Sybarite,”’ yet he was, para- 
doxically enough, a Puritan—‘‘ a 
charming and unmalicious Puritan.’’ 

De Medici and his beautiful star 
have. become engaged. The debo- 
nair Ballan beams his approval. But 
the merry chiming of the bells off 


"| stage soon turns to tolling. On the 
night when the engagement is tof 


be announced by Ballan in his sump- 


tuons home his daughter finds him | 


dead, _stabbed through the heart 
with a Florentine dagger. A candle 
stands burning at his head, ae cruci- 
fix Hes on his breast and a false 
beard is grasped in his dead hand. 
His affairs, it seems, are.in disorder ; 
his extravagant tastes have left him 
hopelessly in debt. He is heavily in- 
sured, Is it suicide? Is it patri- 
cide?. Is it common or garden 
murder? Mr. Hecht does not answer 
the reader’s question yntil the last 
chapter.. The mystery deepens in 
intensity with each page, and its 
darkness is In no wise lightened: by 
conversations on such subjects as 
the subconscious mind, dual per- 
sohality and inherited maniags that 
twine themselves in and around the 
plot... Their net. résult, of course, 
is to cause suspicion to play tag 
with each of the principal characters 
in turn. 

Although Mr. Hecht’s manner in 
this story is for the most part 
straightforward and briskly — direct, 
you can’t keep. an, impressionist 
down. Here we ltiave him bobbing up 
in that réle as he reacts to a Spring 
morning in New York. 

New York on a Spring morning. 

* * * A-leap of windows toward 

@ gay sky, a carnival of windows 
fluttering like silver pennants, un- 

winding in checkerboards and- 


ments, a circus of roof tops and a 
fanfare of stone,-the city flings it- 
self into a glittering panorama,- It 
stands in. bewildered pantomime. 
Gigantic and amazing, it hovers 
like an. inverted abyss over a 
wavering eee of hats. 

Wallace Smith has illustrated the 
story in an imaginative and -strik- 
ing fashion. 
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ply can’t reconcile the American’s 


life with his literature. . Can. the 
Englishman's be reconciled any more 
readily? 

The end ‘is Whitman—* this aw- 
ful Whitman. This poet with the 
private soul leaking out of him ali 
the time '’—this “ fat did man -full 
of a rather senile self-conscious sen- 
suosity."" And yet he “is a very 
great poet of the end of life. A very 
great post-mortem: poet of the tran- 
sitions of the soul as it leses its 
integrity. A poet of the soul's last 
shout and shriek on the confines of 

And even more: ‘‘ Whitman, the 
one man breaking a way ahead. 
Whitman, the one pioneer. And only 


“Yn Europe the would-be pioneers are 


The same in 


rather than-the mind. Changes 
the blood first. The mind follows 
later in the wake. 

Now Whitman wasa great moral- 
ist. He was a great leader. He 
was a great changer of the biood 
in the veins of men. 

Surely it is. especially true of 
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' MY COACH 


by Hughes Mearns 


The story of Susan Car- 
rosse, who dominated three 
generations, and of the 
girl who loved her, but 
would not submit- to : her 
rule. 

At All Bookstores, $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 


@ realism that brings those 
. “The 


New Books 


BLUE WATER. 


THE LOOKOUT MAN 


By. the author of “The Brassbounder” 
Captain David 
From’ the 


W. Bone is one of the foremost of the sea’ 


great Cunarder he 
_ who will fail to enjoy it. 


A Vivid Historical Novel 


THE CONQUERED | 
By Naomi Mitchison 


A novel of ancient Gaul and Italy at the time of Caesar's conquests. Written 
with urous and tragic oa vividly before 


s 


advent 
best historical povelist now writing.”"—New 


the 





New York Times says: 
The beauty and the good 
cheer and the courage of 
pioneer ~ experience. have 
been gathered by Herbert - 
~ Quick in’a novel that lifts 
American literature and 
Americanlifea little-higher 


By the Auther of 





/andemarks Folly 


best historical novel of Middle America 

















Her new novel is 


Certainly one of the greatest 
novelists of our time 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“he End of the 


House of Alard - 


to you. 


$2.00. 


We confidently commend this new novel | 


‘Author of “Joanna Godden,” etc. 
At all bookstores. 





EP. DUTTON& CO., 681Fifth{Avenue, NEWYORK 
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Brilliant with local color. . Intoxicating, with music. 


flavor of Hungarian life. 
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achieves some astonishing cain’ 
And she achieves them quite as if 
she had not even tried, as if they 
occurred quite casually—more of that 
Jane. Austen brand of ‘‘ desperate 
perfection."’. For instance; there is 
the chapter wherein she is telling how 
_ Iaeutenant Lagerlof started to build 
the new cow-house, and, because the 
foundations ‘sank, spent all the 
money which he had obtained from 
his rich father-in-law long before 
the -cow-house was completed. 
Whereupon the question arose— 
should the building operations be 
abandoned or continued? The Lieu- 
tenant, who. was obstinate, wished 
to continue them. His brother-in- 
law, who was practical, and other 
practical individuals, advised him to 
give up. Moreovér, he surmised 
only. too clearly that his wife, who 
was also practical, would be against 
further building. The poor man was 
in despair—for him the abandonment 
of the work would be a tragedy. 
He returned home one night in the 
depths of depression. The founda- 
tions of the new cow-house had sunk 
some more. If it was to be finished, 
much more money would be needed. 
He told his wife about it—fully ex- 
pecting her to advise giving up 
the job, : 


o** I think you should keep on build- 
ing. ~ You have set your heart on 
it. I think you showld put a-mort- 
gage on and. continue 
building. 


He looked at her; his eyes filled 
with tears: 

**_And from that moment,” writes 
his daughter, “it seemed as if an 


characteristic 
make “ M&rbacka’”’ admirable, 

Tt has been remarked that Selma 
Lageriéf's modesty is such that she 
never allows’ the child she. used to 
be to occupy the centre of the stage 
in “* Marbacka.”’ That remark must 
be corrected: Once—oniy once—littie 
Selma does get into the limelight, 
forcing everybody else into second- 
ary rOles. 

When she was 3 years old she be- 
afflicted 


Selma Lagerlof 


had been stricken proved-temporary. 
The Lieutenant took the whole fam- 
ily to, the seashore, hoping that sea 
bathing would cure her, and, sure 
enough, it did! 
amazed 


portant of all the Lagerlits. 

It is all so simple, so tender, s0 de- 
lightful! How they all loved each 
other in those faraway days at MAr- 
backa! : 


On the last pages’ of her remin- 
iscences, Selma Lagerléf, old and 
famous, tells how she returned there, | 
just after the war, to put wreaths 
on the graves of her loved ones—her 
father and mother and grandmother, 
Aunt Lovisa and the faithful old 

. who had always ranked 
rrdigge Peed members of the fam- 

y. 
she stood beside their graves, tha 
they might return to live at Mar- 

once ‘more. 

** But they lay there, underneath 
me, calm and unapproachabie,” she 
writes. 


‘Then, immediately, she adds: 

‘* But, perhaps, they did hear me; 
after all! Perhaps these reminis- 
cences of mine, which have hovered 
around me in these last years, were 
sent forth by them! I don’t know— 
but. fT like to believe that they 





were!” 





eg 
| 
: 


| the 

in the .chaper on “ [itimate Facts 
in Economics.” And thus, upon 

| wide variety of themes, the thought- 
trains of ideas and answers 
to that which the author | 


the Young 


rejuvenated Western. Europe. Now 


= 


She tells how she wished, as | 


“ They seemed not to hear 
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years of 


twenty years of people who said “Why don’t you 
write it, it’s : 


too good to lose”—this lies behind 
_ the writing of the : 


Get it at your Bookstore, $2.00 


Established 1817 











NEW SERIES of 

scholarly and attractive 
translations of the more 
robust and human examples 
of classical and mediaeval 
literature. ‘ 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 
Love Poems of ‘the Palatine 
Anthology. 


The famous novel of Nero’s 
Rome. -. 


Ty Owigiass 
Pictures life in mediaeval Ger- 
many. : 


With. other of his ironic ro- 

-mances. 

Each, $3.00; postage exira. 
EP. DUTTON & CO. Publishers. 
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have it represented, provided the 
translator would alter the catas- 
according to 


trophe, his 
deserts, let the hero be hafiged. 
Hallam, however, would not suffer 
the work of an admired English 

poet to undergo any change but 
that of the mere translation, and 
accordingly brought it back, with 
the indignation of patriotic pride. 

Taine, the' French critic, in his 
** History of English Literature,”’ as 
‘late as 1868, ‘‘ exaggerates to ab- 
surdity the suggested coarseness and 
evil influence of Gay’s work.'’ But 

observes that “‘:the high society 

satirized does not find the manners 
repulsive to them,’ and that “* the 
realistic features by no means dis- 
gust the ladies, who applaud from 
the boxes. A cruel keenness, sharp- 
ened by stinging irony, flows 
through the work, like one ‘ef those 
London streams whose corrosive 
amelis Swift and Gay have de- 
scribed.”’ 

A marked difference, says Dr. 
Schulz, between the antagonists of 
the eighteenth century and a critic 
of the early nineteenth may be no- 
ticed in the highly commendatory 
words of Hazlitt in 1815. ‘' He 
seorns the omission of-the tavern 
scene as a concession to the morals 
of the town."’ Such alterations went 
on, however, “ being clearly shown 
in later printed editions of the play 
‘which follow the actors’ prompt 
hooks.” Cuttings of whole scenes 
and songs, as well as minor lan- 
guage expurgations, plainly point to 
a constant tampering with the text. 
The current revival, it may be said 
here, has celebrated various of its 
1,300 performance milestones by re- 
introducing many of these suppressed 
episodes. 

Hazlitt himself a hundred years 
ago could write: 

But the author, by the senti- 
ments and reflections which he 
has put into the mouths of high- 
waymen, turnkeys, their wives 
and daughters, has converted the 
motley group into a set of fine 
gentlemen and ladies, satirists and 
philosophers. » What is still more 
extraordinary, he has effected 
this transformation without vio- 
lating probability or “ o’erstepping 

the modesty nature."’ In fact, 

Gay has in this instance. turned 
the tables on the critics. 

John Cumberland’s edition of 1829, 
in a preface credited to George Dan- 
iel in the British Museum catalogue, 
Pays: 

If any young hero should take 
to the road in emultion of Mac- 
heath, we can only say that Don 
Quixote was not more crazy when 
he sallied forth in quest of ad- 
ventures, after reading those per- 
nicious books of knight errantry. 
We cannot afford to lose so much 
wit, for the bare possibility that 
Macheath and Filch may find imi- 
tators. * Gay must not be 
aftaes. to die that rogues may 
live. 

Not even old Dr. Johnson's pon- 
derous dialectics on the play com- 
pare with the embarrassment of the 
good Hannah More. She was acci- 
dentally present at a performance 
of *‘ The Beggar,” after going to the 
theatre to see a piece called 
* Perey.’’ as revealed in her *‘ Me- 
moirs,"’ dated 1778: 

At length, upon inquiry, I found 
that Lewis had been taken ex- 
tremely ill, and that handbills had 
been distributed to announce an- 
other play. Many sober person- 
ages shook their heads at me, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ How finely are 
we caught.”’ 

Hannah More, unlike David 
Harum’s aunt Poly. in a similar 
predicament, did not think’ of the 
simple expedient of sitting with 
closed eyes. 

_ To return to our muttons, or ra- 
ther to our ‘‘dog with the- bad 


~~ mame,”’ Gay's two delightful works 
‘never wholly shook off the tar of the’ 


political Archbishop's hastily thrown 
brush. When “The Beggar’s Opera’ 
appeared again in London in 1920, 
the morality question was opened 
anew. The Spectator told how the 
play originally appealed ‘‘to the de- 
bauchied taste of the weiter vulgar,” 
- though it added, 


Happily, corrupt iain ‘okt tok 
like crude and heady liquors, los¢ 
their bad qualities by age and 
ee ae Cox's oeaee ee 

do no harm and increase the 
lnoety of tee town, 


quickly brought here, not the voyage 
of the 1,750 pioneers. The writer 
whom he quotes “first wonders 
whether visitors to the Greenwich 
Village Theatre will henceforth be 
marked and suspected men,"’ and 
then philosophically opined it may. 
be well for the good name of the 
local producers “that the present 
so-called national crime-wave got 
fully under way before ‘ The Beg- 


gar’s Opera’ came to town."’ 4 


Americans have more reason to be 
proud of the Colonial visit of ‘‘ The 
Beggar *' than of its rather fugitive 
journeys in the last few seasons, 
even though these have found more 
of a welcome’ further west of the 
present theatrical capital of the New 
World. Sonneck’s “ Early Opera in 
America ’’ at least temporarily de- 
thrones “ The -Beggar’s Opera "’ 
from its proud position of having 
been the first musical comedy in 
America. It still remains one of 
the earliest acted in these parts, and 
certainly the first recorded in New 
York. Here it appeared as far back 
ag Dec. 3, 1750, at the Nassau Street 
Theatre, presented by the Murray 
and Kean company, which had come 
from England by way of the West 
Indies and Philadelphia. 

At Kean’s New York benefit, be- 
cause of an oversale of tickets, many 
who had paid were unable to get in- 
side. ‘ The principles taught on the 
stage that night might seem to have 
been practiced in the front of the 
house for the benefit of the Macheath 
of the evening,’’ was the comment 
of one historian of this lively occa- 
sion. There was a generous bill to 
compensate the crowd—entertain- 
ment between the acts, such as 2 
Harlequin, a Pierrot and a Drunken 
Peasant dance, a sketch, “ Miss in 
Her "Teens,’’ and ‘* An Oratorio, to 
Be Sung by Mr. Kean.’’ 

No decade after 1750, for the rest 
of that century, found Gay’s master- 
piece absent from the American 
boards. Dr. Schulz names eleven 
cities that are known to have heard 
**The Beggar,’’ from the Maritime 
Province to Annapolis and Charies- 
ton. In the nineteenth century, 
though apparently confined to New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, his 
industrious research finds that its 
performances covered a period ‘‘ the 
extent of w' led by these 
significant milestones: 1817, on 
1849, 1854, 1855 and 1870."’ 
was ‘’ the facorite singing réle “* ge 
all periods, and one of the first 
famous Pollys here was Mrs. Love, 
who at the Nassau had been merely 
Jenny Diver. 

Dr. Schulz deserves to have a last 
word, 

It is true. [he says} that Gay 
employs the scenes, actions and 
conversations of low life, all re- 
fined for his purpose, but the real- 
ism of his play only reflects the 
coarseness of the age, without the 
conventional veneering. In that 
respect ‘* The *s Opera "’ 
is very true to life, as true = _ 
pictures of Hogarth. * 
is not triumphant in Gay’ 8 oe 
burlesque. It is also certain that 
Gay intended no moral, no serious 
message for his time: His was a 
message of song ‘and joility, with 
some sound satirical advice thrown 
in for good measure. 

Three times in these chapters, the 
American scholar makes his plea of 
avoidance as to those ‘‘ who took the 
Piece too seriously at every period of 
its history.’" This is said both of the 
attack on Italian opera and of the 
literary burlesque. As to the 
morality, 

His dramatic representation of 
the underworld was’ only a means 
to an end, to get novelty. We 
may smile at the var ge | with 
which ** The Opera "’ 
was sometimes taken—er avoided 
—by earnest people who really be- 
lieved it was a child of satan. 

Gay has no moral purpose in his - 
play, and he has no immoral pur- 


realistic, 
world of musical burlesque. 
Joseph Lewis French 





the title ‘‘ Thrilling Escapes. 
cluded in his collection are Casa- 
nova’s flight from the Inquisition, 


has ‘drawn 
on both history and. fiction for the 
adventures he has compiled under 
In- 
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ROM Java, gar- 
ok of — bora 
the len- 

<r deassenoan of 
Siam, and even into 
Bornean jungles, 
move characters 
that, like their back- 
ground, are 
and exotic. It is 
story of 
Camber and the 
men who revolve 
about her—Stephen 
Conquest, with his 


too rapi 

velorment of char- 

acter and style. | 
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“A book we firmly believe will rival Honore ‘Willsie’s 
most successful novel ‘The Enchanted Canyon’ in pop- 
ularity.”—Dorothea L. Mann, Boston Transcript. 
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By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of “Stil Jim,” “The Enchanted Canyon,” etc. 
Miss Mann ‘continues: 


read. 


appeal. . 
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“A story which everyone may 
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-In her descriptions and in the sweep of her 
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ANOTHER 
SCANDAL 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
Author of “Scandal” 


@ In “Another Scandal” Cosmo Hamilton has written a 
hovel which begins with marriage and makes a strong and 
ever-passionate appeal for iar as an institution and 
for the retention in it of romance, loyalty, give and take, 
humor, which is so vitally necessary, wat love, without whieh 
it is hopeless. : 

¢ Although’ the same characters are employed against the 
same background of New York and Westchester, it is in 
no sense a sequel of “Scandal,” which as a beok; a moving 
picture and a. play achieved success and great popularity. 
@ We have prepared-an attractive biographical sketch of 
this famous author-playwright, in booklet form, which we 
shall be glad to send free of charge upon request. 

$2.00 at all Booksellers 
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Jackson Gregory 


Author of “The Everlasting Whisper,” “Man to Man,” etc. 


TIMBER- WOLF 


Better than anything Mr. Gregory has 
done before is this stirring tale- of the 
great Southwest wilderness; of “Tim- 
ber-Wolf,” who, love him or hate him, 
is always an heroic figure; of a fight - 
and raw gold spilled from a Mexi- 
~ cam's torn pocket—and then the devil 
to pay generally. 


“$2.00, At All Bookstores. 
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Against this attitude the American 
annalist would place ‘ 
vit of humor from The Freeman, 
2, 1921, about the first New 
York performance.’ He is speaking, 
of course, abont the revival so 
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Reflections on Life by Gina Lombroso, D. L., M.D. 





RUTH SNYDER writes in The World: 


and nourished with wisdom: It is. 


of 


We must admit that it is a book rich 





“It is a book created in thought. 


woman, complex though she be. ‘It is a book bubbling and 


“Whether we accept its conclusions or regard 


a book that should help men and women to an 


- Over with ideas.” 


MARY SIEGRIST ‘writes in The New York Times: 
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es that we find the clue to 


ex: 


For reasons 
best known to themselves, Germany 


Admiral Consett's charges respecting 


currency and cement. 


Similarly, cement! 


change and win the war than did the 


pitality did more to support the ex- 
Admiral’s less subtie horror. 


just. possible that London’s hos- 


among the Swedish hankers. 


British 


There was: an 





Germany and was used-by her in the 


in one of. these, when captured, it 
What happened? 


was affirmed that a British-labeled 


construction pf blockhouses. Indeed, 
tin was actually discovered. 
found on a chemical analysis that 


immediate and rigid inquiry. 
-the Germans had not used 


cement for their blockhouses. In- 
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Ry W. B. MAXWELL: 





The Enchanted April 


“The soul of laughter.”— 
Christopher Morley. 65th 
thousand. (Boxed, $1.90.) 


The Day’s Journey 





The author of Spinster o 
This Parish “‘at his zenith,” 
says the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 4th printing. ($2.00) 





Ry CHRISTOPHER 


Where the Blue Begins 


MORLEY: 





“A Classic”—Don Marquis. 
50th 
$1.50. ... 
leather, $2.25.) 


thousand. (Boxed, 
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FOMBOM BO 


By T. S. STRIBLING 


T is a novel set 
in South Ameri- 
ca, absorbing in 
theme, brilliant in 
execution. It deals 
with an American 
international sales- 
man involved in the 
plots of an indepen- 
dent state that has 
broken off from 
Venezuela. His con- 
flict is to decide be- 
tween his passionate 
business loyalties 


- and an utterly ador- 


able Spanish girl. 
There is satire with 
a razor redee: narra- 
tive that speeds the 
pulse and a group of 
characters that one 
wants to remember 
and finds it easy to 
remember. 


(Price $1.90) 
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. EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
| ee ey 


yas Pork: 

PC. &. 

HE aim of Dr. Roman's book 

can best be explained © by 
quoting briefly from the pref- 
ace: 

The present study is based on 
the belief that the only substan- 
tial hope of rescue in the present 
world crisis and the saving . of 
even civilization itself depend 
upon the degree to which the cre- 
ative thought that the coming 
generation may bring is applied 
to a continuous and purposeful 
reconstruction of the modes of liv- 
ing. The world is in n as 
never before, of stronger and 
more clearly conceived ideals of 
conscious effort in the service of 
humanity. ‘The salvation of soci- 
ety must be mined out of its own 
depths. Much of this work must 
be done by those now at school, 
and therefore we are at once led 
to inquire to what extent the pres- 
ent systems of education provide 
for conditions that are provoca- 
tive of free and spontaneous 
thought. 

In order to ascertain in how far 
this is the case or is likely to be the 
case in the near future, Dr. Roman 
made a careful survey of the educa- 
tional situation in England, France 
and Germany, and the present vol- 
ume is his report of that investiga- 
‘tion. In the case of each country he 
tells what has been done in the past, 
what is being done now “and what 
is being planned for the future. He 
concerns himself chiefly with ele- 
mentary, technical and commercial 
education. In other words, he is 
interested not so much in the edu- 
cation of the privileged classes as 
in that of the people at large. ih 
this latter respect he found England 
the most. backward of all the coun- 
tries . under discussion. Public 
schools, as we understand the term, 
are practically non-existent there, 
the so-called English public schools 
being private institutions of learn- 
ing available only to people of 
means. The passage of the Fisher 
act in 1918 was intended to remedy 
this situation, but this act is .not 
yet in effect, and it is extremely 
uncertain when it will be. However, 
Dr. Roman found in England as 
elsewhere a growing conviction 
among educators that drastic re- 
forms in the systems of education 
are absolutely necessary, and on 
that. conviction he bases his hope 
‘or coming generations. 

The results of Dr. Roman's in- 
vestigations are carefully tabulated 
wnd the volume fairly bristles with 
etatistics: It is a book for the 
carnest student of educational re- 
form rather than the | general 
eader. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 
STORY OF AMBRICAN JOUR- 
NALISM. By James Melvin Lee, 
Divector of the Department 
- Journaliem, New York pr egg = 
With illustrations. = Hy 
Edition, Revised. Bos’ ‘Hough. 
ton Mifflin Company. ". 
AMES MELVIN LEE’S valuable 
“ History of American Jour- 
nalism ** was first published in 
1917. The new edition just issued 
has been thoroughly. revised and 
brought up to date. Not only has 
new matter been added concerning 
events which have taken place since 
the first edition was brought out, 
but the first chapter has been re- 
vised in the light of recent discov- 
eries of news sheets published in 
English but printed in Holland. The 
earliest of these was dated Dec. 2, 
1620, two years earlier than Na- 
thaniel Butter’s “‘The Weekly 
Newes,”"’ hitherto believed to have 
been the first newspaper printed in 
_English. 

Most of the new matter in this 
edition deals with the World War 
and the handling of war news by 
American newspapers. In this con- 
nection the author comments on a 
change that took bogd in the rou- 
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” 


yesterda, The < may 
have contained assertions’ w 


-de Cam 


were not true, ‘but the press told 
the truth when it asserted that the 
bullein contained such and such 
ee Because responsibility 
upon the newspaper 
rather than u those who issued 
the bulletins and statements, the 
press usually protected itself by 
emphasizing in the opening sen- 
tence its source of “inf 
Mili necessity may have de- 
the publication of mislead- 


willing tq, accept the re- 
sponsibility for such. publicity. 

Mr, Lee pays a tribute to THe 
New Yorx Times for its handling 
of war news. 

In reporting the World War, 
THe New York Times earned an 
enviable place. It pursued a fear- 
less, aggressive and constructive 

campaign from ‘the very beginning 
of hostilities. It exhibited the 
greatest ingenuity in securing of- 
ficial documents. Opinions, inter- 
views, speeches of European.‘ 
statesmen which were of vital im- 
port to the news of the day found 
their way into Tue Times without 
delay, and without color. or fabri- 
cation. I 
tionally able corps of authorities 
and correspondents at the front to 
supplement the service of The As- 
Press. Tue New York 
Temes, in many ways, did the 
most distinctive journalistic work 
of the war. 


ASTURIAN LEGENDS AND 
TALES 

DBL POLK-LORE DE pf FERIAS: 

By C. Cabal. 243 Madrid: 

Voluntad, 

N an interesting volume on the 

I folkidre o the Asturias, Sefior 

Cabel purposes to pave the 
royal road that leads to under- 
standine of the natio: genius. 
With the aid of perhaps a score of 
collaborators, including Cuervo, the 
philologist, and Armando Palacio 
Valdés, the novelist, the author has 
collected and grouped a motley mass’ 
of material that is calculated to 
throw light upon the Asturian tem- 
per. 

A flowery introduction embodies 
Sefior Cabal’s personal comments 
upon the very distinct sentiments in- 
spired by this picturesque region of 
Northwestern Jpai-, lying between 
the old Kingdom of Leén and the 
Bay of Biscay. The native Asturians 
regard their land as their lady-love; 
and the symbol of love, passion, in- 
dependence, liberty and dignity. The 
sons of this soil, continues Sefior 
Cabal, draw their characteristic 
traits directly from it, remaining 
through the ages an adventurous, 
exuberant, impetuous race. 

The colJected folklore that follows 
is presented as illustrative of these 
dominant traits.” The hundred pages 
of anecdotes reveal, for the most 
part, the quick wit and geniality 
of modern representative Asturians, 
such as Nufies dé Arce, Palacio 
Valdés, Leopoldo Alas and Ramén 
or. These little stories 


may hafdly be said to serve as an 


of | introduction to the individualities-of 


the Spanish nature, lowever, since 
their réader must come prepared 
with a certain understanding of_ it 
in order to appreciate most of them. 
Rather do they intensify an impres- 
sion into a certainty. 

The etymological legends are more 
grateful. ‘The unusual, almost naive 
way in which many of the Asturian 
towns and cities are said to have got- 
ten their names is worthy of an ex- 
ample: Don .Fruela; the King, 
sought a pleasing site upon which to 


Brief Reviews 


tioned him as to his project at din- 
ner, one day, asking: ‘“ Where does 
your Majesty intend. to found his 
city?’ The King, not welcoming 
the interruption, began his reply, 
‘‘ where I dine * * *” but as he 
spoke in Latin, he got no further 
than “ Ubi edo * * * ” when the 
over-zealous courtier . broke in: 
‘Ah! Oveido! "* And the city is 
still known as Oveido. 

The third section, popular tales 
and traditions, is the most interest- 
ing, perhaps, in its flayor of middle 
age atmosphere. Among the ‘per- 
sonages about whom these colorful 
tales spin themselves, are Kings Al- 
fonso II and Alfonso IX, Don Pedro 
of Castile, and Saint Peter himself. 
Sefior Cabal's volume affords a 
clearer insight into the Spaniard of 
the Asturias by dramatizing him. A 
more technical study of Asturian 
qualities might not succeed in such 
& purpose half so well as this color- 
ful collection of tales—some saintly, 
some spicy—that show the Asturian 
as_ he is “* in action.”’ 


a 
AIMS OF JAPAN 
THE RECENT AIMS AND POLITI- 
CAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. 
By Rikitaro Fujisawa, Ph. D. 
2p. New Haven: Published for 
Institute of ered by Yale 
University Press. $2.50. 
IS valume is miade up of a 
series of six lectures delivered 
before the Instituté of Politics 


ture deals with the careers and the 
policies of Premier Hara, Marquis 
Okuma and Prince Yamagata, three 
leading Japanese statesmen who died 
between ‘November, 1921, and Febru- 
ary, 1922. The three following lec- 
tures treat of “‘ The Recent Political 
Development in Japan,’’ the fifth of 
“An Average Interpretation of De- 
Mocracy,’’ and the sixth of.” The 
Aims of Japan.” 

The author has traced the develop- 
ment of constitutional government 
in Japan from the time of his coun- 
try’s first contact. with 
civilization to the. present and 
has outlined the Nation's foreign 
policy as it has been in the past and 
as it now is. He devotes some space 
to a discussion of Japan's attitude 
during the war andto the charge of 
pro-Germanism 
against its Government and its peo- 
ple. He this accusa- 
tion as absurd and explains ~ his 
country’s failure to reply to it as 
due to the fact that the charge was 


-working out its own destiny 
encroaching on the rights of others. 
He pleads for a better understand- 
ing, particularly between Japan and 
the United States. 

Kipling’s famous line, 





build a city to perpetuate his mem- 
ory. A courier of his realm ques- 





To. the Editor of The Times Book 

. Review: 

I. suppose a well trained -authur 
should not object—out loud—to any- 
thing reviewers hand him. “Nor 
should I do so, indeed, had the 
writer who reviewed ** Lem Allen ” 
in your Sept. 2 issue confined him- 


But inasmuch as he devoted more 
than half his space to an attempt 
eerste eee 

and the author guilty of unethical 
practices, I really think in common 
fairness to Lem and myself you 
should print a word in rebuttal. fi 
“Lem Allen”’ is an gttempt to 
portray through the fictional medium 





self to his opinions of the book itself. | 


Objection. and Reproof 


ous book, because the bedrock. of 
the cowpuncher’s nature ts humor, 
That the cowpuncher em, who tells 
the story, should from time to. time 





personal 
the West. -It is primarily a humor- 


at Williams College. The first lec-j 


By the author of 
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Communications for these columns 
should be addressed to the Editor 
9°f Querice and Answers, New York 
Tues, They should be written on 
one stde of the paper only, and 
must confain the name and 
7s writer as an evidence of good 
f . 


QUERIES, 
“if Ever I Said.” 


. H—Can any one give me] gig 


, Ww. 
the complete poem by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (not to 
@ be found in any. of her 
books) which contains the 
following jet, or thi like ft: 
If ever I said, in pain or pride, 
1 loved not honest things, I lied. 


Along the Shore 
e B. S8.—Can some one direct me to 
the source of the following fregment: 


Along the shore, along the shore, 
Where hushed is now the tempest 





And nothing but the sullen roar 
Of great. waves slowly rolling in. 

Where the Big Ships Are 
M. S, W.—1 should like to have the 
complete’ poem in which the foliow- 
ing ines occur: . 

“Some men like to stay in near 
shore ° i 0 the ag ge are quiet and 
4 
tg the he big 2 = 


“Whom the Gods Love” 


4 to be out 
&c. 





M. ¥F. L.—Will_ you please give 
me correct quota’ and Spe he 
of the f 

“ Whom « love they firat 
make mad a t destroy . 





From yore? is Came 
you is 
a Saar or the fon following 1’ think 


the author of 
take a single 


ineorrectly quoted 
“ Would that 
from whence 


I could 
Sgr back to the night 


A Civil. War War Story 
K. F. H.—Can some one tell me in 
peeling Migst a Pg he gg we 
who secreted and fed Union 
aldters during SS Civii War? She 
some yea There were 
pr ones ‘of bee ute} in the 
and IT have the impression 
name. was © ; 
City of Panama . 
GP. ——— any of your readers 
in locating comp! 


Papers, 
that her 


assist Ee ete 
lines of a poem 
34, the first 


A‘ios to thee, Panama, city of the 
Land Geebe oaler and dolce far 
4 niente. 


The Harbor of Mahon 
Ae bg. <4 — or Fn comet readers 
fupply me which has 
ee ee” like This: 
ry Ironsides at palms 
harbor of Mahon, 
A dead calm rested on the bay, the 
waves to sleep had 
When. little Hal, 


rn ley ge “siege 
ed truck stood. 


And on the main 
. Surrounded by Trees 

M: ‘R. C.—WH} some one give the 
m called “The use 
which os a Vimes occur: 


‘ Surrounded by a hundred trees all 
BA tng in tnae prime. 


* -. ™ Little Jim” 

A. H. G—Can some reader tel 
who is the author and where I ca 
find the poem containing the follow. 
ing lines : 


"Tis. Christmas eve, and na wonder 
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Queries and Answers), 


ine, who at one time was the Reg- 


ter of New York County and who 
= wnder the pen ee — 
Reilly. . were prin e 
Tribune as a “sav of 


not memorize them. Te 
only their vituperative expressions. 


pin Brg etond 





N. Y., 


a quaiaiios 

t — 
nister the Mes- 
siah, New York City, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Go on garden as fair as thou 


Thou workest never alone 
= he Scee plot is next be thine 
May see it and mend his own. 
Several correspondents apecnet tnis 
query. 





God's Completeness 
MARGARET .G. TOWNSEND, West 
Chester, Pa. e poem contai 
words, “ 3 tness 
round our locumnplobewene, 
restlessness His ie ae for y 
“B. F. J.” in your of Sept. 2, 
Bi Barrett 


is by 
and is 


Several correspondents answered this 
ery. 


@ 
The Shieliow of a Tree 
FLORA. McE. BECK, Baltimdre, 
Ma.—Annie Fellows Johnston is the 
author of lines “This learned. [ 
fronr the shadow of a tree that.to and |. 
3h ie wee, upon a ge a for ich 
4 your issue of 


5 “tt tis fro her poet, 
ANG a I, Looke.”” ’ 





At the Garden Gate — 
B. B. begs eal ong New York.— 
poem, “At the Gar- 

jen ag & Masked for by “A. H. 
in .. ae ee Tt is to be 

found Selections *" (No. 

= Sey Poon Publishing ney yp Phila- 
phia, - ‘The author is unknown. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION—4 VOLUMES 


The interesting thing about Wells’ Outline is that 
it- gives you. such a wonderful background for your 
‘daily news. It is one continuous story with the men 
of the ‘Stone Age, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the 
Legions of ‘Caesar and Napoleon’s Grenadiers., 


Wells: unifies the past. More—he reveals that 
thread of human oy shew which has forever bound 
man to man the worl 
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TAKE a single hour on the clock. ‘Let it represent the, 

a ck of time since the beginning of the world—for 
world time is only an hour, beside the endless aeons that 
passed before the earth whirled in flames from the-sun. 


How long—on the scale of that~hour—has the human, 


race lived? 


Less than four seconds. 


Counting even our earliest apeman anvcatore-clese than 
four seconds! 


‘The. pyramids were built-about a fifth of a second ago. 
Christ was born a tenth of a second ago. 


The American Revolution: was fought a hundred and 
thirtieth of a second ago. 


You see what a tiny fragment of time the prstueaty history 
ef 


covers. ~ What happened in the great aeons befor 
happened in the “hot youth of the world’’? 
known—is everything hidden in mystery as.it was a ‘few 
‘years ago? 
thrilling life of the world—is revealed in the pages~of 
H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. 











ia of Faken: 
War pow on into the future Unlees 5c feamenad 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth et: = com- 
mon opinion ‘among educators when he said—‘lIf 
you can read but one book during the year, that book 
should: be Wells’ Outline of History.” 


And the Review of Reviews 
What the Outline is to past history, the Review of 
Reviews is to current events. It interprets men and 
movements in terms that every alert American can 
understand and-profit by. It gives you the boiled- 
down sap of world events, equips you with a back- 
ground of facts against which to read your daily news. 


While This One Edition Lasts 


The low price we are offering on this great History 
is possible only because we contracted for 100,000 


This is the edition Just Enlarged 














the England of sar; the Athens of Pericles, ih 


What 
Is it all un- 


No. The Romance of History—-the great, 


of Cleopatra, 
ao gl the Great 
‘erid—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Welle’. 
sets at once. .Perhaps you think that leaves plenty 
of-time for you to get your copy? 

With any ordinary book that would be so, but not - 
with Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of the one-volume 
edition in little over three months, and already more 
than half our 100,000 are gone. The remainder-won’t 
last long. 


Will you look over tis set now—while youcan 


four volumes, revised and beautifully. il oe ae Pe 


fourth less than the original two-volume set. would 
you even now in the book stores—while you can iter 
them — postpaid, without expense, for a week’s 
examination, to be. returned “collect”. ~~ 
“oe so. decide, oe = 
week if you wish to keep the: 
The coupon below ie your snewer a 





